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HAVE You SOLD Her? 


She is the richest, most intelligent, most particular woman in the World. She is Mrs. 
American Consumer. 

To sell her your products is one thing but to have her sold on them is another 
matter. Does she guide your purchasing decisions? 

You cannot maintain quality nor keep flavor and texture at an unvarying high 
level without standardizing on the ingredients you choose. Start now with uniform, 
dependable International Flours. 


Seal of Minnesota 


SAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Minute Man 
Red Dragon 
Merlin 


WHEAT FLOURS 


Prancer 
Prancer 
White Prancer 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
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About once a year, a curious thing happened in 
a certain bakery. The flour they were using, and 
which ordinarily behaved in a perfectly reasonable 
way, would suddenly appear to be strangely 
low in absorption. 


Each time this happened, they checked the water 
meter and found it in good order. They checked 
the automatic flour scale by weighing a sack of 
flour, and it seemed to be perfectly accurate; 
still the mix wouldn’t turn out right... . After 
a while the trouble would disappear, only to bob 
up again a year or so later. 


The Pillsbury Bakery Production service man 
discovered the trouble occurred each time the 
scale had been freshly painted! When a single 
sack of flour was weighed, nothing went wrong; 
but in weighing amounts of around 300 pounds, 
the weight of the flour bowed out the side 
of the hopper very slightly. The thickness 
of the coat of paint cut down clearance just 
enough to cause the hopper to rub against the 
scale frame. This contact upset the electrical 
circuit, shutting off the flow of flour 
before the desired weight was actually 


in the hopper! 
* * * * 


Every Pillsbury department, from Wheat 
Selection to Bakery Production Service, is staffed 
by men with thorough, detailed knowledge based 
on wide experience in their respective fields. 
That’s why bakers who rely on Pillsbury are 
assured of uniformly excellent products plus 
thoroughly reliable, helpful all-round service. 


eru Flours 


Minn. 


PILLSBU RY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, 
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PARTICULARLY GOOD 


MILLING WHEAT 


FOR CAREFUL, QUALITY MILLERS 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. THEIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
established good reputation and a 


F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 


A. H. FUHRMAN 
J. L. YOUNG 


_ SIMONDS- SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


-_— 














NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS Cl T-y TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 














SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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IT PAYS 
TO LINE UP 
WITH CHASE 
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When you entrust your packaging problems 
to Chase, you are not just “buying bags”— 
you are asking that your package be tailored 
to your product. 











Through 98 years of experience Chase has 
learned which materials, which styles of bags 
are best for thousands of different commodi- 
ties—that knowledge plus the ability to pro- 
duce economically any kind of commercial bag 
is getting your problem down to cases—why 
it pays to line up with Chase. 









CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6. ILL. 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 









BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY pm i CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 
A TY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 






DETROIT CIEVELAND GOSHEN, IND, PORTLAND, ORE. WICHITA, KAN. 
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Yes, ADVERTISING IS NECESSARY 


‘4 : 1 HERE is no substitute for per- 
sonal salesmanship. There are, 
however, many aids to personal 

salesmanship that directly increase 

the effectiveness of the individual 
salesman, boost his own personal 
earning power and lower the unit 
selling costs of his employer. The 
economic advantages of these aids to 
personal selling go much farther and 
in most instances actually result in 
lower costs to consumers, increased 
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use of the product, and wider and 
bigger markets for it. 

True, salesmen and sales managers 
can be and are successful without the 
aid of advertising, but the lack of 
this aid definitely limits or. retards 
their progress and success. We have 
seen many business enterprises based 
on personal selling alone succeed and 
prosper but in most cases, after they 
have established the value of their 
product, after they have proven to 
themselves that there is a market for 


it and if they are ambitious for 
growth and the largest possible meas- 
ure of success, then they begin to ad- 
vertise, to expand their markets and 
to tell the world what they have to 
sell and why you and I should buy it. 

If the advertising is effective and 
persistent and if personal salesman- 
ship has put the product where we 
can buy it easily, we do buy in ever- 
increasing quantities, whether it be 
food, clothing, automobiles, household 
appliances, or the many hundreds of 
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other items and services that we in 
the United States have learned to 
think of not as luxuries but as neces- 
sities. We have learned to want and 
to buy these things because we have 
been told in pictures and words in 
newspapers and magazines, on bill- 
boards and car cards and by the 
radio, just how they will increase 
our comfort, our convenience or our 
pleasure. 

It takes personal selling to do this 
job, but it takes a lot more, too. 
Can you visualize how many sales- 
men it would take, and how many 
years it would require to tell only a 
million housewives (and there are 
30,000,000 housewives in the United 
States alone) about a new food prod- 
uct, a new electric appliance or a 
new style in hats, all without news- 
papers, magazines, radio or any form 
of advertising? Progress, under those 
conditions, would indeed be slow, sell- 
ing and manufacturing costs would be 
high, new enterprises and products 
would be few in number, and con- 
sumers would not have the comforts 
and conveniences that we here enjoy 


* * * 


Editor’s Note.—Herewith is the 
text of a talk given by Gordon B. 
Wood, vice president and sales man- 
ager for Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, at the Advertising and 
Sales Executives’ Club in Kansas City 
March 9. He spoke at a “Town Hall 
of Marketing” program sponsored by 
this unique club, which has in excess 
of 1,100 members, the second largest 
of its kind in the world. 


* * * 


today to a greater degree than they 
are enjoyed in any other area in the 
world. 

Yes, advertising is indeed necessary 
to the success of a sales manager and 
his salesmen. 

What, then, has brand advertising 
to do with this? Why not advertise 
just food, electric appliances, clothing, 
hats and automobiles? Some of this 
is done on an industry basis, but until 
some better method than the profit 
incentive is developed, and until we 
have something better than the free 
enterprise basis on which our present 
industrial achievements have been ac- 
complished, we will sell and advertise 
our brands because we want you to 
buy our products, and not those of 
our competitors, and because we want 
your business, the profit that it brings 
to us and the growth and progress 
we can make if we can persuade you 
to use our brands of products or 
services. 

Can we sell some of our merchan- 
dise without advertising? Yes, some 
of it, if we have enough salesmen to 
call on you personally, or if we can 
persuade our distributors and retail 
dealers to do that personal selling 
job for us. Those of you who sell 
through wholesale and retail outlets 
know how difficult that is to do. For 
example, take two products of identi- 
cal quality and value, one advertised 
to the point where most consumers 
are familiar with the name and know 
that it stands for a high standard of 
quality, the other equally as good, but 
not advertised, and with the name of 
the manufacturer unknown to the 
consumer; ask the distributor, retail 
dealer, or consumer the same price 
for both. Which will he buy? There 
is only one answer to that question. 
What is the value of brand adver- 
tising in that instance, in building 
profitable and lasting business? 

American consumers like to buy 
brands, for brand names are their 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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The careful selection of wheat for Made- 
Rite flour, the particular supervision it gets 
while it is being milled, and the constant 
checking it receives in our laboratory as- 
sure you of positive Made-Rite perform- 
ance in your bakery. It is performance you 
will find difficult to match, any time, any- 
where. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 































~ NEW SPOKANE MILL. 
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nial Flourine Mills Co. 


7 GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


. MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA. SPOKANE * WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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ERCHANT MILLERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





Cfor more than 32 years 
exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


205-6 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 

















GROWN 


MILLS 
YOuILAND, ORnCON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 





% port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 








Family and Ex- 


THEY'LL COME BACK BE at ant 
SURE AS THE SWALLOWS! reeeee? 
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Return envelopes bring back 
@ooe” pe ig they're sent out 
* et, in the form of inquiries, 
jet ms ers and amy 8 ay wil 
increase returns by making it 
x Annas cca , easy for your customers to reply 








TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
rematly 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


Oty 
BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE Co. 


KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


Harrison 0092 
Main 0547 


19th & Campbell 
500 South 5th St. 

















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Se a EORROND TAM 5 osc aa 5 so KESa Kees Conde 8:3 $4,904,187 
Cantiel Deposited in Us Bi... 5 cioevcccercenes 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





"© FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and h in the choi t milling wheat sections of M 

Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ouiv¥ H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 















CHUBB & SON 











ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 90 John Street New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance paatemne Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - + Montreal 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


cA Consistent “Product... 


- POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


Never yields to transient 
conditions —always keeps 
its quality standards. 
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FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- * * 


: THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinnesora 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 




















Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 











Highest Quality Spring 
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Wheat and Rye Flours 
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Sha Alin Sn. at tee age 


Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire. 


PIKES PEAK BAKERY FLOURS 


from HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT 


Now more than ever you need the extra tolerance — greater stability — 
higher absorption — better keeping qualities afforded by these outstanding 
flours. Hear the complete story from our representative. In just a few 
minutes you will learn there is something “new” in flour. Specify PIKES 
PEAK Bakery Flours—for every baking requirement. 


PIKES PEAK FL OURS.... for all your baking requirements 


Sewing the Gakers of America for over SF years. 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Bakerw.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Heavier Grain L 
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The boxcar prospects 
and milling industries 
this week, with governm 
road supervisory agenci¢ 
that no additional mea 
be taken to improve co 
moderate, but inadequa 
car supplies has been 
the past few weeks but 1 
evidence that millers wo 
past the stage of scr 
wheat and cars or that 
of grain supplies in the c 
be avoided when new 
to move. 

Dissatisfied with the 
nothing can be done to i 
ditions, governors of 
states met with grain, 
representatives at Kansa 
10, to determine what cc 
to relieve the grain tr 
situation. 


Asks Senate Pr 


Declaring that the Inte 
merce Commission had f: 
the shortage adequate cx 
Senator Clyde M. Reed, 
introduced a resolution i 
ate, April 9, demanding 
tion of the boxcar pro 
Office of Defense Transp 
said, has “scornfully re 
recent plea of the Kansa 
conference for relief an 
ciation of American R 
not corrected “the flagr 
tion of the car supply.” 
scarcity figured in the S 
on lend-lease extension, 
being made that railroac 
being sent to Europe whi 
age at home threatened 
kets. The export of loa 
Europe was denied by t 

Congressional committ 
gating the food situation 
to inquire into the boxc 
by Representative Hope, 
ranking minority meml 
House ‘agriculture comm 


More Loadings 


Maintaining that ther 
provement in carloading 
and grain products and 
methods of enlarging 
car supply represent th 
that the railroads can 
Col. J. M. Johnson, head « 
of Defense Transportatio 
last week that if the prese 
ment in grain loadings c: 
tained, there will be 
48,000 more cars loadec 
class of commodity than 
responding period a year 

Meanwhile the boxcar 
raged unabated. Col. 
scribed as “presumptuo 
cent request of a wes 
flour and feed group fo 
state Commerce Commi 
requiring eastern railro 
liver 2,500 empties daily 
lines: The text of Col 
reply is. reproduced here 
entirety, beginning on th 
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oxcar Supply Improvement Lagging 





NTROVERSY RAGES AS ODT 
SAYS EFFORTS AT MAXIMUM 


ner Grain Loadings Cited by Col.. Johnson, ODT 
Head — Kansas City Meeting Seeks Ways to 
Meet Problem of Coming Harvest 


boxcar prospects of the grain 
illing industries were cloudy 
ek, with government and rail- 
upervisory agencies indicating 
o additional measures would 
en to improve conditions. A 
te, but inadequate, easing of 
pplies has been apparent in 
t few weeks but there was no 
e that millers would soon get 
he stage of scrambling for 
and cars or that a bad jam 
1 supplies in the country could 
ided when new crops begin 
e. 
tisfied with the answer that 
-can be done to improve con- 

governors of 10 western 
net with grain, mill and farm 
ntatives at Kansas City, April 
letermine what could be done 
ve the grain transportation 
n. 


Asks Senate Probe 


ring that the Interstate Com- 
Sommission had failed to give 
rtage adequate consideration, 
- Clyde M. Reed, of Kansas, 
ed a resolution into the Sen- 
ril 9, demanding an investiga- 
the boxcar problem. The 
f Defense Transportation, he 
as “scornfully rejected” the 
lea of the Kansas City grain 
ice for relief and the Asso- 
of American Railroads has 
rected “the flagrant disloca- 
the car supply.” The boxcar 
figured in the Senate debate 
lease extension, with charges 
lade that railroad cars were 
nt to Europe while the short- 
home threatened grain mar- 
‘he export of loaded cars to 
was denied by the AAR. 
essional committees investi- 
he food situation were asked 
re into the boxcar situation 
-esentative Hope, of Kansas, 
minority member of the 
igriculture committee. 


More Loadings Seen 


aining that there is an im- 
mt in carloadings of grain 
in products and that present 
of enlarging western box- 
ply represent the maximum 
e railroads can accomplish, 
1. Johnson, head of the Office 
ise Transportation, predicted 
k that if the present improve- 
grain loadings can be main- 
there will be by June 30 
nore cars loaded with this 
commodity than in the cor- 
ng period a year ago. 
vhile the boxcar controversy 
nabated. Col. Johnson de- 
as “presumptuous” the re- 
quest of a western grain, 
d feed group for an Inter- 
ymmerce Commission order 
y eastern railroads to de- 
00 empties daily to western 
The text of Col. Johnson’s 
reproduced herewith in its 
beginning on this page. 


Earlier in the week, Senator Reed 
commented on Col. Johnson’s reply 
to the grain and milling industry re- 
quest for more boxcars, charging 
government agency complacency and 
failure to understand the seriousness 
of the situation. The senator’s an- 
swer was contained in letters sent 
to Carol Miller of the ICC, Mr. John- 
son and John J. Petty, president of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

“I deeply regret the intemperate 
letter of Mr. Johnson addressed to 
President Jessen of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade,” Senator Reed wrote. 
“As a matter of fact, the grain con- 
ference at Kansas City March 22 
was as representative a conference 
of that character as it would be 
possible to assemble. Kansas City 
is the natural meeting point for the 
grain and milling interests of that 
territory. I had no advice of the in- 
tent to hold such a meeting, and 
knew nothing about it until I re- 
ceived the same information as was 
sent to the ICC, AAR and the ODT. 
I do not really agree with some of 
the suggestions made for relief, but 
this does not justify a wholesale in- 
dictment of the good faith of the 
conference nor lessen the value of 
its report as accurately stating a 
desperate condition created by a 
shortage of transportation.” 

Slight improvement was reported 
in boxcar supplies in the past 10 
days, but the increase in market 
movement of grains has been small 
and the rate of improvement has 
been so slow as to forecast a ter- 
rific grain jam in the country when 
harvesting begins. Car receipts of 
grain at five principal terminals show 
little expansion. Cars of wheat, corn 
and oats received at Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis 
and Duluth amounted to 6,500 last 
week. In the five preceding weeks 
the totals were 6,595, 6,521, 6,371, 
5,666 and 6,003. Empty car move- 
ment from the East is averaging 
about 1,350 cars daily, Col. Johnson 
said last week. 

A majority of mills in the North- 
west and Southwest, but particular- 
ly mills in the interior markets of 
those areas, are losing two to three 
days a week of running time for lack 
of wheat receipts and scarcity of 
cars to move out flour and feed. In 
some cases mills have been able to 
run full time by putting products into 
warehouses, but when such space is 
filled production has to stop. 


Chicago Meeting 


Transportation problems were dis- 
cussed at a meeting of ODT officials 
and the Association of American 
Railroads at Chicago last week. To 
shorten grain hauls and to meet gov- 
ernment wheat export requirements 
while preparing for the new crops in 
the far Southwest as many cars as 
possible will be forwarded to Gulf 
ports, it was said. 

Ways of reducing manpower in the 





handling of 1.c.]. freight were also dis- 
cussed at the meeting. It is esti- 
mated that 10,000 more cars are in 
this type of service than normally, 
one reason being a decrease in move- 
ment of this kind of freight by truck 
lines. 

The railroads’ No. 1 problem is 
manpower, Col. Johnson said, al- 
though the carriers were able to re- 
tain an estimated 40,800 workers 
through recent deferments by Selec- 
tive Service. Reversing a previous 
curtailment, WPB has released addi- 
tional steel for car building, putting 
the program back where it was at 
the beginning of the year, when 40,- 
000 new cars, half of them boxcars, 
were scheduled. However, Col. John- 
son said, railroads have about as 
much equipment as can be operated 
with present manpower, and he pre- 
dicted larger rather than smaller 
traffic demands on railroads after 
victory in Europe. 


¥ ¥ 


Canadian Committee 
Discusses Means to 
Solve Car Shortage 


Winnipeg, Man.—The crucial situa- 
tion in the movement of grain, par- 
ticularly in western Canada, was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the Grain 
Transportation Committee in Mon- 
treal last week. Some attempt was 
made to deal with the shortage of 
boxcars, which is responsible for the 
present congestion. It was learned 

(Continued on page 28.) 


Boxcar Tie-up at 
Terminal Worries 
N. Y. Flour Trade 


New York, N. Y.—The flour trade 
is seriously concerned over the situ- 
ation at the Brooklyn eastern district 
terminal where officials are unable 
to state just when car permits can 
be issued due to the loss of man- 
power and the arrival of cars in 
excess of facilities to handle them. 
Practically the same condition ex- 
ists in other terminals, but the 
Brooklyn eastern district terminal 
is so essential to flour shipments 
in the metropolitan area that the lack 
of permits there is particularly dis- 
tressing. 

¥ ¥ 

New York, N. Y.—Order 193 issued 
April 5 by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads places an embargo 
against all consignees served by the 
five Brooklyn contract’ terminals. 
The difference between this and pre- 
vious methods of doing business is 
that the railroads’ association now 
has control of permits instead of the 
terminals, although they will still 
be issued by the various Brooklyn 
terminals with the number specified 
by A. P. Stevens, district manager. 
Freight for the army, navy, marine 
corps and coast guard are exceptions, 
also perishables and freight moving 
on government bills of lading. 
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“Presumptuous” Says Col. Johnson of Request for Empties 


A short time ago a commit- 
tee of grain and milling indus- 
try representatives met in Kan- 
sas City and proposed an eight- 
point program for improvement 
of the boxcar supply in west- 
ern states. Basically the pro- 
gram called for an Interstate 
Commerce Commission order 
requiring eastern lines to de- 
liver 2,500 empties daily to 
western lines, 60% of them ear- 
marked for interior points. 
The proposals were printed in 
detail in The Northwestern 
Miller of March 28. Follow- 
ing is the reply of Col. J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, addressed to E. R. Jes- 
sen, president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, who act- 
ed as spokesman for the group 
in forwarding the recommenda- 
tions to government and rail- 
road supervisory agencies. 


, 


Some days ago I received a copy 
of a very surprising letter that you 
addressed to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. That letter has 
now had a reply from Commissioner 
Miller, chairman of Division 3. I 
think it necessary for me to make 
some comments, which I now do. 

It is not unusual for some group 
interested in a certain commodity to 
insist on its relief in utter disregard 


to the transportation of others, in- 
cluding the military. Yours, how- 
ever, has been the most outstanding 
instance I have yet experienced. It’s 
a little discouraging that a group of 
men such as you, without any gen- 
eral knowledge of the transportation 
difficulties, would attempt a solu- 
tion by allocating to yourselves a 
profitable and easy transportation 
road which would, if followed, par- 
alyze the whole transportation situa- 
tion and have an immediate effect 
on the war effort and would result 
in ultimate disadvantage to your- 
selves. It would seem to me that 
American transportation, in view of 
the record it has established in this 
World War, with 600,000 fewer 
freight cars and other serious de- 
ficiencies as compared to the first 
World War, deserves more confidence 
than you exhibit. 

A miracle of transportation un- 
precedented has been performed by 
the transportation men of the United 
States and their customers, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, the 
American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, the motor industry, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
working together as a unit. They 
certainly would be presumed to have 
more talent in transportation than 
the Board of Trade of Kansas City, 
even if not established by the record. 
It would seem to me that you would 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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Senatorial Pouts Hold Up Subsidy 





QUICK HANDLING DIFFICULT 


TASK UNDER SENATE RULES 


Delay Hampers Milling Industry in Domestic and Gov- 
ernment Business—Crowded Senate Calendar Makes 
Handling of Flour Measure Complex Matter 


Influential senators have agreed 
to get the subsidy ban exemption 
for flour before the Senate for a 
final vote on April 11. 


¥ ¥ 


Washington, D. C.—Delay in act- 
ing on the urgently needed flour sub- 
sidy legislation can be attributed to 
certain senators who are in a pout 
over pet projects. Presumably they 
will have to be properly propitiated 
before a floor vote can be taken on 
the bill which will exempt the De- 
fense Supplies Corp. from the ban 
on the payment of subsidies after 
June 30, 1945, as ordered in the 
Stabilization Act, and provide funds 
for continuation of the flour pay- 
ments. 

That the delay is causing great 
concern to flour millers and undoubt- 
edly is hampering procurement of 
flour for vital government programs 
including military, lend-lease and re- 
lief feeding, to say nothing of es- 
sential civilian needs, appears to be a 
matter of secondary interest to some 
senators. i 

Meanwhile millers must conduct 
their business on a highly speculative 
basis if they wish to accept orders 
or reject important government busi- 
ness because they cannot displace 
bakery business already on their 
books without risking loss of subsidy 
payments after June 30. 

Inaction by the Senate is particular- 
ly unfortunate since the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee acted 
speedily to remove the obstacle to 
the flour subsidy after receiving ur- 
gent letters from Undersecretary of 
War Patterson and Director of Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Fred M. Vinson urging prompt ac- 
tion. 

When these letters were received 
the House Committee was discussing 
the whole RFC subsidy program. It 
was seen by committee members that 

_ they would be unable to consider all 
aspects of the subsidy bill before the 
Easter recess anda special bill was 
quickly written and approved by the 
committee exempting flour from the 
subsidy payment ban in the Stabiliza- 
tion Act. The Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee also approved 
the measure but so far no action has 
been taken on the floor. 

Millers far away from the Wash- 
ington scene probably are pondering 
the inaction and quite likely are un- 
able to understand the cause of the 
delay. 

Milling association officials have 
been pressing key men in the Senate 
for action and have overlooked no 
opportunity to explain the urgency 
for quick action. In fact the speed 
with which the House committee sub- 
stituted the flour exemption bill may 
be attributed in no small part to ad- 
vice and recommendations made by 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation. Since 


that time Mr. Fakler has been ac- 
tively urging senatorial interest in 
the bill. 

However, the Senate calendar has 
been crowded with important legisla- 
tion such as the manpower bill or by 
politically important measures such as 
the Mexican water treaty bill. While 
these measures are under considera- 
tion it is difficult under Senate legis- 
lative practice to get special consid- 
eration for the flour subsidy exemp- 
tion. 

Added to the mechanical difficulty 
of getting the bill before the Senate, 
there are a few senators who pout 
when asked to consider the measure 
out of the regular order. These men 
often have pet peeves which repre- 
sent an almost childish petulance 
over the sequence in which order 
bills are to be considered. The feel- 
ings of these men have to be consid- 
ered and their support asked tactful- 
ly, lest their prestige be affronted 
and their active opposition aroused. 

There is no one here who doubts 
that the bill will eventually be ap- 
proved and signed by the President 
but millers cannot plan and act 
with full freedom until positive ac- 
tion is taken. In the meantime it 
appears that at this critical time im- 
portant flour production may be lost. 


Single Rate Proposal 


The current subsidy legislation be- 
fore the Senate is not involved in the 
proposals for a legal requirement 
that a single subsidy rate be paid to 
all millers which is being pushed by 
soft wheat millers of the central and 
southeastern states. If such a re- 
quirement were written into the law 
it probably would be added to the 
bill for renewal of Stabilization Act 
which has passed the Senate but is 
before the banking and currency 
committee of the House. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FLOUR DUST EXPLOSION 
Tacoma, Wash. — An explosion of 
flour dust was the cause of a recent 
early morning fire at the Waterside 
Milling Co. Damage, which was cov- 
ered by insurance, was estimated at 
$25,000. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI MECHANICAL DIVISION 
ANNOUNCES PROMOTIONS 


Harry A. Bullis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has announced three 
appointments in the company’s me- 
chanical division. Fred Blumers has 
been named as executive vice presi- 
dent of the division; Roscoe E. Im- 
hoff, vice president in charge of ap- 
pliance sales, and Arthur H. Smith, 
vice president. Arthur D. Hyde is 
division president of the mechanical 
division of General Mills. 

Mr. Blumers has been plant man- 
ager of the mechanical division’s 
ordnance plant in Minneapolis since 
December, 1942. Mr. Imhoff came 
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to General Mills in 1944 as sales 
manager in charge of home appli- 
ance activities, a development in 
postwar planning for the mechanical 
division, now engaged in the produc- 
tion of high precision navy and army 
ordnance. Mr. Smith has held the 
position of secretary and comptroller 
of the mechanical division since 1941. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FEDERAL BAKESHOPS’ NET 
INCOME SHOWS INCREASE 


Net income of Federal Bakeshops, 
Inc., Davenport, Iowa, amounted to 
$378,931 for 1944, after taxes, com- 
pared with $334,622 in the preceding 
year. Sales showed an increase of 
about 4%, amounting to $7,546,516, 
against $7,163,043 in the preceding 
year. Cost of sales was $3,613,599, 
against $3,377,937 in 1943, and op- 
erating expenses were $2,528,510, 
compared with $2,368,788 in 1943. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA CORN PRICE SUIT 


Louisville, Ky. — Fred H. Karem, 
district OPA enforcement attorney, 
has announced that a treble damage 
suit against the Henderson (Ky.) Ele- 
vator Co., for alleged over ceiling 
sales of corn was settled for $16,082. 
OPA sued the grain elevator com- 
pany for $83,359, but according to 
Mr. Karem, a re-audit of the com- 
pany’s records showed a miscalcula- 
tion of several thousands of dollars 
due to bookkeeping methods. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— — 


CANADIAN BAKING TRADE 
TO AIR POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


Toronto, Ont.—The conference of 
the baking industry of Canada which 
is to be held April 17-18 at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, is expected to 
have a large attendance. Much of 
the discussion will center around 
postwar conditions and many leading 
members of the trade in Canada and 
the United States as well as highly 














ee government officials will deal 
with the question of removal of war 
restrictions and the problems which 
are expected to arise with their elim- 
ination. Among those who will ad- 
dress the gathering are F. L. Cobb, 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Association; A. O. Malmberg, direc- 
tor of Public Relations, Doughnut 
Corp. of America; Dr. R. P. Vivian, 
Minister of Health of the province 
of Ontario; Frank G. Jungewaelter, 
Associated Retail Bakers of America; 
George Chussler, Jr., Bakers Weekly, 
Chicago; Dr. G. I. Christie, president, 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph; 
Mrs. Byrne Hope Sanders, Consum- 
ers’ Branch, Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board of Canada; Col. Charles 
M. Ruttan, Administrator of Bread 
and Bakery Products for Canada; T. 
A. Climo, Director of Sugar Distribu- 
tion for Canada, and H. H. Kerr, re- 
gional director of Canadian Voca- 
tional Training, Ontario. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pacific Export 
Subsidy Basis 
Reduced to 26c 


Washington, D. C.—A reduction of 
le in the export subsidy for Pacific 
Coast mills was made by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., April 4. The 
change was a reflection of lower 
wheat values in that area in com- 
parison with Canadian levels. 

There was no change made in ex- 
port subsidy rates for other areas. 

The current rates are 34c bu on 
wheat to be ground into flour. for 
export by water from Atlantic and 
Gulf ports; 26c for export by water 
from Pacific ports, and 6c for export 
by rail to Canada or Mexico. From 
these figures there is deducted an 
amount equal to the domestic flour 
subsidy. 


at 





Grain Movement on Great Lakes 
During ’°45 May Set New Record 


Buffalo, N. Y.—It is predicted that 
the 1945 grain movement on the 
Great Lakes will exceed last year’s 
record by 40,000,000 bus. During the 
1944 season more than 583,888,000 
bus were transported. 

The freighter W. D. Clavery, Jr., 
laden with 219,600 bus of corn, has 
the distinction of being the first craft 
to arrive in the local harbor for the 
1945 navigation season. 

Grain supplies in Buffalo commer- 
cial elevators on April 2 totaled 11,- 
503,502 bus as compared with 12,- 
352,281 bus for the week previous. 
There were 1,654,216 bus received by 
rail last week compared with 1,113,- 
738 bus the previous week. Rail 
shipments of grain to the seaboard 
have been restricted by the shortage 
of boxcars but increased slightly dur- 
ing the week from 821,056 bus to 
853,478 bus. 


New York Canals Open 


The Erie, Oswego-Cayuga and Sen- 
eca canals opened April 2, one to 
three weeks earlier than the usual 


opening date and the earliest in re- 
cent years. The physical condition 
of the canal system is excellent, con- 
sidering the wartime shortages of 
labor and materials, V. L. Ostrander, 
superintendent of the canal operation 
and maintenance department, said. 
He expects an increase in traffic this 
year in view of the tremendous de- 
mands on rail and truck transport 
facilities. 


Duluth Harbor Busy 


Following the arrival of the Sir 
Thomas Shaughnessey from Canada, 
six boats arrived in Duluth last week, 
bringing approximately 1,132,000 bus 
of Canadian barley and 180,620 bus 
of flaxseed to go through the eleva- 
tors for reshipment in boxcars as 
available to points in this country. 

Tariffs of the underwriters have 
been published, making insurance at 
the regular rates for 1945 effective 
after midnight April 15. 

The season’s worst snowstorm 
blanketed the Duluth area during 
the forepart of last week. A num- 
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ber of ships managed to make har- 
bor but none ventured out, awaiting 
dispatch and abatement of the storm. 
Normal conditions now prevail and 
operations are in full swing again. 


Canadian Lakehead Open 

Navigation at the Canadian lake- 
head ports of Fort William and Port 
Arthur was declared officially opened 
at 11:15 a. m., April 5, by the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange. This is the 
second earliest official opening on rec- 
ord, the earliest being April 1, 1902. 
Last year navigation was declared 
officially opened April 27, while the 
latest on record was May 22, 1888. 

There has been considerable activ- 
ity at the lakehead for more than a 
week and some boats have departed 
for lower lake destinations with car- 
goes of western grain. Several up- 
bound boats have arrived from the 
lower lakes but loading operations 
were seriously hindered last week 
with the heaviest April snowfall on 
record. 

Stocks of grain at the Canadian 
lakehead on March 22 included 56,- 
805,391 bus of wheat, 19,594,341 bus 
of oats and 18,231,836 bus of barley. 
Since the close of navigation on 
Dec. 14 the quantity of all grains at 
the lakehead has increased by more 
than 60,000,000 bus, which indicates 
the heavy movement of grain from 
points in the west where the ship- 
ping situation was more favorable 
than in eastern Canada during the 
winter months. Since the close of 
navigation the movement .by rail 
eastward from Fort William and 
Port Arthur amounted to about 16,- 
000,000 bus of all grains. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadians Set Goal 
for Rail Shipment 
of Grain in 1945 


Montreal, Que.—It was recently 
announced by Canadian grain trans- 
portation authorities that 460,000,- 
000 bus of wheat must be moved from 
the head of the lakes during the next 
eight months and for this purpose 
the full transportation facilities of 
Canada will be required. This an- 
nouncement was the result of con- 
ferences between Canadian officials, 
the Right Honorable J. J. Llewellin, 
minister of food for Britain, and R. 
A. Furness, Britain’s representative 
on the combined food board at Wash- 
ington. This grain is needed in Brit- 
ain and the liberated countries of 
Europe. Scarcity of boxcars will be 
the main obstacle to be overcome in 
this movement. It is estimated that 
there are about 12,500 more Canadian 
cars in the United States than there 
are American cars in Canada, but 
railways across the line have been 
instructed by the American Associa- 
tion of Railways to return the cars 
a as quickly as possible to Can- 
ada. 








About 1,150- cars must be loaded 


GONDOLAS MOVE COUNTRY 
WHEAT AND MILO 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—Gondolas 
and other cars normally consid- 
ered unfit were pressed into 
service to rid country elevators 
of some of the excess wheat and 
milo last week. Despite greatly 
enlarged wheat receipts, cash of- 
ferings were lacking in Hutchin- 
son, all wheat being applied on 
contract. Milo movement was 
fairly heavy and demand was 
good from distilleries. 
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WEA Inability to Defer Older 
Men Defeats Recent Draft Rule 


in the western provinces of Canada 
each day from now until Dec. 1 and 
the unloading of about 1,000 cars a 
day at Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam if the proposed heavy move- 
ment is to be carried out. Every 
user of boxcars in Canada will be 
expected to load these to capacity 
and turn them around promptly. 

The greater part of this grain will 
be moved by water and fortunately 
navigation is opening early on the 
Great Lakes this year. In fact, move- 
ment by water has already started 
and large quantities are expected to 
be carried by Canadian and United 
States vessels during this month. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





Argentine Places 
150,000 Tons Wheat 
at UNRRA’s Disposal 


Washington, D. C. — The Interna- 
tional Wheat Council and the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration have announced that ar- 
rangements have been concluded un- 
der which the Wheat Council has 
placed at the disposal of UNRRA the 
disposition of the 150,000 metric tons 
of wheat made available to the Wheat 
Council by the Argentine government 
in January, 1944. 

This wheat was contributed, free 
of charge, by the Argentine govern- 
ment under the provisions of par- 
agraph 3 of Article VI (Relief Pool) 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment concluded in June, 1942, be- 
tween the governments of Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 

If sufficient tonnage of shipping is 
made available to UNRRA, this wheat 
will be lifted from Argentina within 
the next few months and included in 
UNRRA’s programmed shipments to 
the countries requiring its financial 
assistance. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM M. T. RUSSELL DIES 
FOLLOWING LONG ILLNESS 


London, Eng.—The death occurred 
on Feb. 18 of William M. T. Russell, 
a director of D. T. Russell & Baird, 
Ltd., flour, grain and feed importers 
of Glasgow. Mr. Russell, who was 
45 years of age, died from exhaus- 
tion, following a protracted illness, 
to. the deep regret of all who knew 
him. He was a son of the founder 
of the firm, D. T. Russell, who sur- 
vives him. He joined the business in 
1920, and was particularly interested 
in the flour department of the com- 
pany. He was appointed a director 
in 1933 and served on the board 
with his father and brothers. He 
gained his commission in the war of 
1914-1918 at about the time of the 
armistice but had not taken any ac- 
tive part in the present war. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
TEXAS CHEMISTS TO MEET 


Fort Worth, Texas.—The Lone Star 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, will meet at the Texas 
Hotel, Fort Worth, April 21. Officers 
for the coming year will be elected. 
Lorenzo Johnson, Federal Food and 
Drug Administration, will discuss 
methods of preserving sanitation in 
flour and corn meal. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


REPORTS NET INCOME 




















New York, N. Y. — The Novadel- 
Agene Corp. and subsidiaries report 
a net income of $1,116,885 after taxes 
and charges for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1944. This compares with $1,039,- 
593 for the previous year. 


Washington, D. C.—By a curious 
quirk of administrative red tape, it 
now appears that while the War Food 
Administration has the power to cer- 
tify for deferment from the draft 
key employees in food plants under 
30 years of age, WFA has no power 
to certify similar employees over 30. 

This confusing situation has 
worked out in one western feed plant 
in such a way that WEA certification 
has brought about the deferment of 
one key man under 30 years but at 
the same time deferments could not 
be obtained for four men in key po- 
sitions who were over 30. Other in- 
stances of the same situation also 
have appeared in other feed estab- 
lishments. 

The WFA right to certify em- 
ployees under 30 was worked out 
by the Office of War Mobilization in 
February this year to protect food 
industries by providing a “vital core” 
of essential workers in the 26 through 
29 age group in view of the increased 
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military need for young men. Now, 
with more selective service calls in 
the higher age brackets, the certifi- 
cation plan has not been extended 
upward and draft boards are inclined 
to require such certification in con- 
sidering applications for deferment. 

Under present procedure men in 
the 30 through 33 age group may 
be deferred by their local draft 
boards without certification if they 
are “necessary to and regularly en- 
gaged in an activity in war produc- 
tion or in support of the national 
health, safety or interest.” Em- 
ployees in the 34 through 37 age 
group may continue to be deferred 
if they are “regularly engaged” in 
such activity. 

However, it appears that this dis- 
tinction is not being followed in all 
cases by draft boards, and that the 
feed industry will need to have the 
certification program extended to the 
higher age brackets if it is to accom- 
plish the purposes intended by the 
Office of War Mobilization. 





<> 


American Farmers’ Cash Income 
Exceeds All Previous Records 


Washington, D. C.—Soaring aloft 
to the impressive total of $21,031,- 
518,000 in 1944, the cash farm in- 
come of American farmers topped all 
previous records, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
In 1943 cash was $19,924,153,000; in 
1942, $16,079,808,000; 1941, $11,829,- 
794,000; 1940, $9,145,215,000. 

Of this vast sum, only 4% came 
from government payments. The 
amount was _ $803,704,000—a _ tidy 
sum, yet small by comparison with 
the total income. The 1943 bounty 
was $672,080,000. The largest bounty, 
$807,065,000, was paid in 1939. 

It is significant to compare the 21- 
billion-dollar crop-livestock income 
with that of 1932, the low-trough 
year of the farm depression. Cash 
returns in 1932 were only $4,742,- 
855,000, of which crop sales brought 
$1,996,704,000, livestock sales $2,746,- 
151,000. 

Crop sales, notably of cotton and 
wheat, brought their growers last 


year $8,695,912,000. King Cotton led 
the procession, with the impressive 
total of $1,490,154,000 for lint and 
seed. Wheat cash was $1,069,841,- 
000, the only other billion-dollar crop. 
Truck crops’ income was third, $917,- 
324,000; tobacco fourth, $717,163,000; 
potatoes fifth, $396,391,000. 

All food-grains brought $1,191,000,- 
000; feed-grains and hay, $1,116,000,- 
000; fruits and nuts, $1,476,000,000; 
vegetables, $1,489,000,000. Even more 
impressive is the wealth, $11,531,- 
902,000, that the feeder-milker farm- 
er received from what Charles F. 
Collisson, agricultural lecturer and 
farm editor, calls the “prosperity 
sextette of agriculture’: 

“The Cow . .the Sow . 

the Little Red Hen 

The Steer ...the Lamb... 

and Ferdinand.” 

The highest previous record of 
these sales by dairy-livestock-poultry 
farmers was $6,928,435,000 in 1919. 
In 1932 they brought only $2,746,- 
151,000. 





Washington State Bakers Get First 
Law Prohibiting Consignment Sales 


Prohibition of the return of stale 
bread and consignment selling will 
become a state law in Washington 
following recent passage by the leg- 
islature of a bill sponsored by Bakers 
of Washington, Inc., the state indus- 
try organization. The bill amends 
the state bakery law that was passed 
in 1937 to include the consignment 
ban in the same terms as those used 
in War Food Order No. 1. 

Although the matter has been dis- 
cussed in several states and bakers 
have made plans to introduce state 
stales prohibitions in two or three 
instances, Washington is the first 
state to pass such a law for continu- 
ation of this feature of WFO-1. 

The amendment prohibits bakers 
or other sellers or distributors of 
bakery products, as well as purchas- 
ers of these products, from delivering 





or accepting delivery of such goods 
on consignment. It likewise bans any 
return of a bakery product to the 
seller and also forbids refunds, cred- 
its, exchanges, discounts, gifts or 
allowances, except such trade dis- 
counts as are based on quantities, 
cash payment or reasonable customer 
classification and which are openly 
published and equally available to 
all who can qualify under the dis- 
count standards. 

Since 1937, bakers of Washington 
have been under the jurisdiction of 
the State Department of Agriculture. 
This law was the outgrowth of the 
bakery code of the NRA days and 
was put into effect in the state when 
the National Recovery Act was de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

The present law adds the ban. on 
stale returns to the measure that has 
previously been in force. 
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Five Corrections 
Made in Grain 
Pricing Regulation 


Washington, D. C.—To clarify the 
regulation and correct some passages, 
the Office of Price Administration has 
amended Food Products Regulation 
No. 2 which covers pricing provisions 
for coarse grains. This amendment 
5 to FPR 2, which becomes effective 
April 7, makes the following changes: 

The first part of the amendment 
extends the definition of delivery so 
that it now includes the case where 
a shipment has arrived at the point 
at which physical delivery is to be 
made to the buyer and is ready for 
unloading. 

Section 2.3 containing the general 
rules for determining prices now ex- 
pressly states that it provides ‘“‘maxi- 
mum’’ prices. 

Paragraph (d) (3) of Section 2.3 
is amended to state explicitly that in 
determining maximum prices on with- 
drawals one may select several mark- 
ups for the purpose of pricing a 
round-lot into a processing plant. 

A provision is added to Section 2.3 
(d) to provide that on withdrawals 
the seller will certify to the buyer his 
lawful maximum price on the sale. 

A new provision is added to Sec- 
tion 2.7 so that the section no longer 
applies to sales in any quantity of 
seed grain certified or approved by a 
state or federal agency or to sales 
in quantities of less than 100 lbs of 
seed grain properly tagged or labeled 
as to germination and foreign ma- 
terial. Sales of these seeds in these 
quantities would normally be made 
through retail seed stores. 

Following is the text of the amend- 
ment: 


Food Products Regulation No. 2 is amend- 
ed in the following respects: 

1. The last sentence of paragraph (b) 
of Section 2.1 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

When the price is dependent upon de- 
livery to an elevator, warehouse or store, 
the delivery is not made unless the lot 
is delivered to and unloaded into an ele- 
vator, warehouse or store, which is com- 
mercially operated as such or, in the case 
of shipments by rail, the lot has arrived 
at the point at which physical delivery is 
to be made to the buyer and is ready for 
unloading. 

2. The first paragraph of Section 2.3 is 
amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 2.3. General rules for determining 
the maximum price applicable to a with- 
drawal from a place of business. If you 
unload a lot of grain into a “place of 
business’ such as an elevator, warehouse, 
processing plant or store, you will require 
a method of pricing the lot upon its “‘with- 
drawal"’ whether it is shipped out of the 
place of business, or is used there in proc- 
essing, or is put into a mixed grain. If 
each such “inbound lot’’ were kept separate 
in- your place of business, and were with- 
drawn separately, there would be no prob- 
lem in determining its price upon with- 
drawal. In practice, however, such indi- 
vidual inbound lots are not kept separate, 
but usually are commingled or their iden- 
tity is otherwise lost. For this reason, 
a method must be provided which permits 
you to select an inbound lot or lots, or 
parts of lots, and use the “history” of 
such lots in determining the appropriate 
maximum price for. a withdrawal of an 
equal quantity of the same grain. This 
section provides two alternative methods 
for pricing such withdrawals from a place 
of business. 

3. Paragraph (d) (3) of Section 2.3 is 
amended to read as follows: 

(3) The price of each withdrawal un- 
der this method shall be determined by 
adjusting the average price computed as 
above (which is for standard grade and 
quality and without prior mark-ups) to 
the grade and quality of the grain with- 
drawn, by the premiums and discounts set 
forth in the applicable supplement. Since 
this resulting price does not include prior 
mark-ups (because under subparagraph (1) 
such mark-ups, if any, were deducted from 
the history of each inbound lot before av- 
eraging), you select any previously deduct- 
ed prior mark-up or mark-ups which have 
not since been used against any other 
withdrawal, and add it or them to the 
above resulting price to arrive at a with- 
drawal price. Of course, if any inbound 
lot had no prior mark-up, an equivalent 
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Continued Use of Printed Cloth 7 
by Bag Trade Up for Decision Soon 


quantity must be withdrawn without adding 
a prior mark-up. 

4. A new subparagraph (5) is added to 
Section 2.3 (d) to read as follows: 

(5) Certification. Each seller of lots 
withdrawn from a commingled lot shall 
certify on his invoice that the average 
price set forth thereon is the lawful aver- 
age price, and that the mark-ups as listed 
on the said invoice of the lot or lots 
withdrawn from the commingled lot when 
added to such average price adjusted for 
grade and quality, become the buyer’s law- 
ful maximum purchase price for such lot 
or lots. 

5. A new paragraph (d) is added to 
Section 2.7 to read as follows: 

(ad) This section shall not apply to sales 
in any quantity of seed grain certified or 
approved by a state or federal agency or 
to sales in quantities of less than 100 Ibs 
of seed grain properly tagged or labeled 
as to germination and foreign material. 

This amendment shall become effective 
April 17, 1945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Future Tops 
to Be Specified 
in OPA Amendment 


Washington, D. C.—An amend- 
ment to MPR 487, the maximum 
wheat price regulation, covering max- 
imum prices of wheat futures will 
be issued shortly by the Office of 
Price Administration, it was learned 
here this week. 

The basic wheat futures maximum 
price will be the in-store price at 
the terminal, plus a maximum of 
4%c bu charges where earned, which 
would represent one commission, one 
merchandising and one loading out 
charge. 

Previously, there has been no max- 
imum price for wheat futures speci- 
fied in the MPR 487, and these prices 
have been set by the exchanges in 
relation to the cash wheat maxi- 
mums established by the regulation. 

The amendment is expected to be 
issued about April 19 and will cover 
maximum prices of May wheat con- 
tracts. 
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REPRESENTS SHELLABARGER 

Newark, N. J.—Peter Nehemkis, 
who has been selling flour and gro- 
ceries in this area for over 40 years, 
and is well known to the trade, is 
now representing the Shellabarger 
Soya Bean Mill of Decatur, Il. 





- until the end of the war. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—It is expected 
that the question of the continued 
use of printed cloth in the manufac- 
ture of textile bags will be decided 
at a meeting of the new textile bag 
industry advisory committee and of- 
ficials of the War Production Board 
here April 13. 

Government officials have been urg- 
ing bag manufacturers to sacrifice 
printed cloth business for the dura- 
tion. The secondhand bag industry 
advisory committee, in a meeting with 
WPB officials April 6, recommended 
that printed cloth be discontinued 
WPB of- 
ficials admit that this recommenda- 
tion, in great part, represents the 
interests of those operators but also 
state that there is some merit in 
their argument that the use of 
printed cloth results in a net loss to 
the total bag supply. 

Representatives of the milling in- 
dustry say that they cannot agree 
fully with the claims of the second- 
hand bag dealers advisory commit- 
tee. It is pointed out, for example, 
that there are no facilities now to 
permit collection of bags used for 
packing family flour and the estab- 
lishment of collection machinery 
would present an extremely difficult 
problem. Milling industry represen- 
tatives further point out that family 
flour sales are going to continue and 
if there is no sure method for collect- 
ing even plain bags, they can-see no 
reason why printed bags cannot be 
continued at least on their historical 
pattern. Those officials state, how- 
ever, they will not offer any official 
objection to any necessary or effec- 
tive step to provide further economies 
in the use of bag textiles. 

Should the new textile bag indus- 
try advisory committee approve a rec- 
ommendation to discontinue printed 
bag goods, or make its use subject to 
limitations, it seems probable that the 
Office of Civilian Requirements will 
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not be able to head the recommenda- 
tion off, although officials in the WPB 
textile division look with sympathy 
toward these conversion operations. 

Officials in the container division 
of the War Food Administration are 
not taking an active part in this high- 
ly debatable question. They do say, 
however, that the whole textile sup- 
ply situation has reached a point 
where something will have to give. 
It is pointed out at WFA that con- 
version operations involved in the 
production of printed cloth take grey 
goods out of the market from six to 
nine weeks. 

The Office of Price Administration 
currently is conducting a drive to 
curtail production of over-finished 
textiles. Manufacturers are being 
asked to forego this line and the ob- 
jections of those manufacturers may 
be anticipated if bag makers are per- 
mitted to increase the use of printed 
cloth while the mills are being asked 
to make a sacrifice. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FAMILY FLOUR INSTITUTE 
PLANS MEETING APRIL 18 


Completing the plans for the ad- 
vertising program of the Family 
Flour Institute will necessitate a 
meeting of its regular members, 
which will be held at the Hotel 
Lennox in St. Louis on April 18. 
L. C. Chase, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, will preside, and Harley 
B. Hobbs, Cruttenden & Eger, who 








, will handle the advertising, will pre- 


sent the plans for the program. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SUPERIOR DOCK TRANSFERRED 

Superior, Wis.—Arrangements are 
being made for the Hallet & Carey 
Co., grain dealers with head _ offices 
in Minneapolis, to take over the 
Northwestern-Hanna Fuel Co. dock 
No. 3 on Connor’s Point. The dock, 
used for many years for the storage 
and handling of coal unloaded from 
lake vessels, will hereafter be used 
for storing grain and for other grain 
operations. 











Survey of Flour Production Facilities 


and Percentage of U. S. Sales Under Way 


Chicago, Ill.—In view of the un- 
usual demand for flour from the 
army, a survey of flour production 
facilities was begun last week by 
Harvey J. Owens, consultant on flour 
buying, Chicago Quartermaster De- 
pot. 

Questionnaires have been sent to 
mills asking for data on capacity, 
production figures for five specified 
months and shipments made to the 
army, War Food Administration and 
other government agencies in those 
months. The months for which the 
shipments are requested are January 
and September;-1944,. and the first 
three months of 1945. 

Reports from mills are coming in 
at a very satisfactory rate, Mr. Owens 
said this week. 

The need for such information is 
ebvicus in view of the extensive 
flour export requirements for for- 
eign relief which have been added 
to the regular army flour purchases 
recently. It was said at the recent 
conferences of milling industry rep- 
resentatives and government offi- 


cials in Washington that the amount 
of flour needed will be limited only 
by the milling industry’s ability to 
supply the product and the trans- 
portation that is available to move 
it overseas. To make this possible, 
a much larger number of mills than 
heretofore will have to participate 
in sales to the army. 

In his letter to millers, Mr. Owens 
said: 

“An unusual demand for flour by 
the army seems to warrant a survey 
of production facilities. 

“To obtain information pertaining 
to percentages of production the at- 
tached simple form is calculated: to 
reflect, with reasonable accuracy, 
past performances and future -pos- 
sibilities. ‘ 

“It is requested that this form be 
completed and returned to this depot 
as promptly as possible. Chain mills 
are asked to file an individual re- 
port for each operating unit as geo- 
graphical locations are important un- 
der the army’s system of zone pur- 
chases. 

“In compiling percentages of chain 


mills, total production will be con- 
sidered, and as a rule, it is unim- 
portant to the government where 
production is maintained as it is 
recognized that facilities and labor 
are involved. 

“In ‘the event that your mill or 
mills have not provided flour for the 
army or other government agencies 
or if you are not operating at pres- 
ent because of temporary local con- 
ditions, utilize the form for ex- 
planatory remarks which seem essen- 
tial. NES; eee 
“Each miller ‘is assured that the 
voluntary: filing-of this report will 
be considered military information 
for the exclusive use of the army. 

“To guide millers in determining 
what may be considered a. proper 
proportion of their production to 
over-all requirements, the army will 
release to the milling trade papers 
and milling associations, who seek 
the information, a resume of army 
purchases.” 

The army purchase data are now be- 
ing compiled by Mr. Owens and wil 
be released shortly. : 
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WEA Buys Flour for 
Russia; Refuses Bids 
on Puerto Rico Lots 


Washington, D. C.—Efforts of the 
War Food Administration to pur- 
chase flour for Puerto Rico failed 
last week as asking prices for re- 
quested protein content flour proved 
too high. Sufficient low protein flour 
was offered at prices in line with pro- 
curement policies, and if the island 
purchasers will take a lower protein 
flour, these offers probably will be 
accepted this week. 

The WFA, however, secured 38,- 
000,000 lbs of flour for the Russian 
Arctic program. Delivery at West 
coast ports is required between May 
1 and June 15. The following vendors 
participated: 

Prosser (Wash.) Flour Mills, 320,- 
000 Ibs at $3.20 sack. 

Terminal Flour Mills Co., Portland, 
Ore., 3,500,000 Ibs at $3.22. 

Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills Co., 
1,500,000 Ibs at $3.23. 

Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., Portland, 
Ore., 1,500,000 Ibs at $3.22. 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, Wash., 6,300,000 Ibs at $3.25. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash., 6,400,000 Ibs at $3.25. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Portland, Ore., 
3,000,000 Ibs at $3.24. 

Crown Mills, Portland, Ore., 7,300,- 
000 Ibs at $3.22. 

Sperry Flour Mills Co., Spokane, 
Wash., 5,000,000 Ibs at $3.10 (type 
item 2). 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash., 3,000,000 Ibs at $3.23 
and 480,000 lbs (type item 2) at $3.09. 

All the foregoing prices are basis 
delivered at West coast ports, packed 
in jute bages, with cotton inner liners. 

On March 30, the WFA accepted 
offers on 14,160,000 lbs of rye flour 
for the Russian Arctic program. The 
following vendors participated: 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 3,000,000 lbs 
at $3.13 sack, f.o.b. Minneapolis, in 
10-0z jute bags, with 4-yd inner 
liners. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., 10,040,500 lbs at $3.18, f.o.b. 
mill, in 10%-oz burlaps, with 4-yd 
inner liners. 

King Midas Flour Mills, 1,120,000 
lbs at $3.12, f.o.b. Hastings, Minn., in 
10%-oz burlaps, 4-yd sheetings. 
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FULTON BAG FIRM BUYS 
GRIMES BAG CO., DENVER 


The. Grimes Bag Co., Denver, has 
been purchased by the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, effective April 4. 

Eugene Revelle, who has been man- 
ager of the Denver sales office for 
the Fulton company, will be in charge 
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Army Wheat Car Permit System 
Planned for Handling CCC Wheat 


of the plant. President of the Ful- 
ton organization is Norman E. Elsas. 
Benjamin Elsas is chairman of the 
board. 

The factory will be used only for 
the manufacture of new bags, it was 
announced. 

President of the Grimes company 
was Edward Grimes, 84, who prob- 
ably will retire. His son, Isadore 
Grimes, who was manager of the 
plant, died some time ago. 
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CCC Grain Export 
Monopoly Order 
Arouses Protests 


Washington, D. C.—Protests with- 
in government circles have arisen 
over an order issued on March 27, 
1945, by Lt. Col. Ralph Olmstead, 
vice president of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., which required that all 
purchases of grain for export be 
channeled through the CCC. Under 
this order foreign countries or for- 
eign private buyers would be re- 
quired to make purchases through 
that agency. 

According to Lt. Col. Olmstead in 
conversation with The Northwestern 
Miller’s representative, the action 
was largely an administrative one 
which would remove competitive bid- 
dings for commodities in light supply, 
such as rye, and prevent congestion 
of commodities in export position at 
seaport terminals. Other officials at 
the CCC say that there is a trend 
on the part of private shippers to 
get their commodities in export posi- 
tion in anticipation of business fol- 
lowing the cessation ‘of hostilities in 
Europe. 

The Olmstead order is now being 
disputed by other government offi- 
cials and it is believed that the dis- 
pute will have to be settled by Judge 
Jones. 

However, according to observers 
here, it seems probable that Judge 
Jones will have to back up his aide, 
particularly if it appears that pri- 
vate use of terminal facilities inter- 
feres with government movements 
of grain. 

Trade sources here are not greatly 
disturbed over this action, particu- 
larly those familiar with military 
plans for wheat export. It is pointed 
out that if the export subsidy was 
removed on wheat there would be 
little actual private export of that 
commodity and it is unlikely that 
foreign nations would make _ sub- 
stantial commitments. for grains as 
long as lend-lease account is avail- 
able. 

Concentration of purchasing un- 
der a single agency is seen as a 
practical proposition and as being 
the only means wherein export move- 
ment can be co-ordinated. 








Army Seeks Heavy Green Dot Offers 


Chicago, Ill.—Army quartermaster 
procurement officials entered the 
market for more green dot flour on 
April 9. First requests, circulated 
among mills in Texas and Oklahoma, 
asked for maximum amounts avail- 
able for shipment during May. 

The buying program progressed to 
Kansas and Misssouri River mills on 
April 11 and was scheduled for April 
13 in the Northwest. Starting April 


16, the army will buy additional 
quantities of soft wheat green dot 
flour. Trade estimates place the 
volume of flour to be purchased by 
the army during April as high as 
4,000,006 sacks. 

The War Food Administration will 
be in the market soon for flour for 
France and the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation _Administra- 
tion, it was announced in Washing- 
ton last week. 


Washington, D. C.—To get results 
in the wheat portion of the govern- 
ment’s foreign relief program rail 
transportation officials have been in- 
structed to get Commodity Credit 
Corp. wheat to ports and at a meet- 
ing in Washington, April 9, it was 
decided to initiate a voluntary car 
permit system. 

First announcement of the volun- 
tary plan will be made by Fred 
Kiser, Chicago representative of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, at 
Minneapolis April 11. Trial of a 
voluntary distribution of available 
cars between army wheat movement 
and other uses has been recom- 
mended by Association of American 
Railroads officials as an alternative 
to a formal permit system. Under 
the voluntary plan, terminals with 
CCC wheat for army use will be 
asked to reserve a certain pro-rated 
percentage of available cars for army 
wheat. The pro-ration would be 
in relation to all other car demands, 
such as millers’ requirements and 
other grain movement. AAR officials 
believe that voluntary action by in- 
dustry will be more _ satisfactory 
than a mandatory car permit system. 

Under a mandatory system it is 
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evident that all grains would have to 
be placed under permit control to 
prevent diversion of cars to other 
grain movement than the permit con- 
trolled CCC wheat. 

Mr. Kiser also will visit other ter- 
minal areas to explain the volun- 
tary system and is expected to warn 
terminal operators that if the vol- 
untary plan does not succeed formal 
controls will be applied. 

Earlier reports that the govern- 
ment intends to move as much as 
140,000,000 bus of wheat to Europe 
for relief feeding are gradually be- 
ing confirmed through monthly ex- 
port requirement orders now being 
issued to the grain trade. 

Responsibility for the army export 
program has been placed under Capt. 
Granville Conway, of the War Ship- 
ping Administration, who appears to 
be assembling a staff of technical 
experts to advise him. First of this 
staff to be appointed is Wallace W. 
Hyde, of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. 
It is predicted here that Mr. Hyde’s 
appointment will be followed by se- 
lection of a railroad operating man 
as consultant on rail movements. 

Capt. Conway is reported working 
rapidly to get army wheat movement 
under way. 





Experts Show Millers Differences 
in Kernel Characteristics of Wheat 


Kansas City, Mo.—Members of 
District 2, Association of Operative 
Millers, meeting in Kansas City 
April 7, were shown and told about 
the “earmarks” of different varie- 
ties of hard red winter wheat that 
make it possible to identify the 
varieties. Prof. L. P. Reitz, plant 
breeder on the staff of the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Manhattan, and Lt. (j.g.) F.- T. 
Dines were the experts who present- 
ed the principal feature of the mill- 
ers’ program. 

The two scientists had charge of 
two five-day short courses that were 
held recently at the Kansas college 
in order to train millers, chemists 
and grain buyers in the knack of 
identifying the different varieties by 
their kernel characteristics. 

Prof. Reitz said that while farm- 
ers think of wheats by varieties, 
grain buyers’ usually’ distinguish 
wheats by groups of varieties be- 
cause many of the milling and bak- 
ing characteristics may be common 
to two or more varieties. He point- 
ed out that 94% of the total Kansas 
wheat production was accounted for 
by eight varieties of hard red win- 
ter wheat. Those varieties, Prof. 
Reitz said, were Turkey, Chiefkan, 
Tenmarg, Blackhull, Early Black- 
hull, Red Chief, Kanred and Chey- 
enne. The remainder of Kansas pro- 
duction is acccounted for mainly by 
the two leading soft wheat varie- 
ties, Clarkan and Harvest Queen. 

Lt. Dines followed Prof. Reitz on 
the program and discussed the rea- 
sons why each variety, regardless 
of where it-is grown, possesses in- 
dividual kernel characteristics. He 
gave an interesting discussion of the 
genetic factors involved and also 
reviewed the development of the 
method for determining variety by 
kernel characteristics. 





Lt. Dines said that the accuracy 
of the identification system declines 
as the grade of the wheat declines. 
The accuracy is highest, he said, 
when the kernels are dark and vit- 
reous but if the kernels have been 
subjected to bleaching or weather- 
ing, it becomes more difficult to iden- 
tify the wheat. 

George S. O. Smith, Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, na- 
tional president of the Association 
of Operative Millers, regretted the 
inability of the association to hold 
its Golden Jubilee this year. He 
urged the members to take a more 
active part in the affairs of the or- 
ganization and stressed the need for 
an added interest in the technological 
phase of operative milling. Mr. 
Smith proposed the appointment of 
specialized committees within the 
association to aid in advancing mill- 
ing technology. 

Lyle Mertz, General Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, presented a paper that 
was prepared by LeRoy Youst, Thom- 
as Page Mill Co., Topeka. Mr. 
Youst’s paper discussed precision set- 
ting of roll tensions with the aid of 
calibrations on the setting wheel. 
He stated that it permitted equal 
tension on both ends of the rolls. 

The relative merits of different 
types of roll feeders were the princi- 
pal topic of discussion during an 
open forum which followed the 
scheduled papers on the program. 
Taking part in the discussion were 
Tibor Rozsa, Rodney Milling Co., Mc- 
Pherson; Mr. Smith; George Tesarek, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo; 
Ernest Schroeder, Great Western 
Equipment Co., Leavenworth; Clar- 
ence Bethke, J. C. Lysle Milling Ca., 
Leavenworth, and P. H. Lawson, 
Flour Millls of America. 

The members voted to hold a 
meeting June 9, in observance of the 
50th anniversary of the association. 
The meeting will be held in Kansas 
City. 
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APRIL SUBSIDY RATE FAILS 


TO STIMULATE FLOUR SALES 


Buyers Well Booked for 90 Days—No Mill Pressure for 
Sales—Government Buying Becomes Regular Oc- 
currence—Pacific Request Oversubscribed 


First-of-the-month flour buying by 
civilian customers failed to reach the 
volume formerly recorded in connec- 
tion with increased subsidy payments. 
For one reason, flour prices were not 
affected much by the more favorable 
subsidy rate. 


Mills held quotations 
at or near the 
ceilings and did 
not press for new 
business because 
of the continued 
delay in approval 
of the subsidy extension. Much of 
the trade is well covered for the next 
three months anyway and, with no 
bargain prices as inducements, buy- 
ers see little reason to add to their 
commitments. Encouraging war 
news tends to make them conserva- 
tive, also. 

War Food Administration buying 
for lend-lease, together with army 
green dot and multiwall buying, con- 
tinues in evidence in some parts of 
the country practically all of the 
time. This trade has come to be ac- 
cepted as a regular thing and mills 
offer what they think they can fur- 
nish as the requests are issued. So 
far there are no indications that the 
government agencies are not getting 
what they ask for; in fact, reports 
from the Pacific Northwest state 
that the recent request for 27,000,000 
Ibs of Russian lend-lease flour was 
oversubscribed by 6,000,000 Ibs. The 
full amount was accepted, it is re- 
ported in milling circles. The WFA 
will be in the market shortly for 
flour for France and for the account 
of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. Heavy 
green dot buying by the army began 
in Oklahoma and Texas April 9 and 
will progress in other producing 
areas the remainder of the week. 





Spring Volume Moderate 
A lag of several days in reporting 
recent sales to the government boost- 
ed last week’s sales figures on spring 


wheat flour business up to 128% of 
capacity. This compares with 23% 
a week earlier and 47% a year ago. 
New business last week failed to ap- 
proach the percentage indicated, the 
first-of-the-month buying on the sub- 
sidy increase missing the usual vol- 
ume by a wide margin. With mills 
holding for ceiling prices and the 
trade well booked for April-May- 
June, there has been little incentive 
for buyers to add to their bookings. 
Mills and customers still are waiting 
on final subsidy approval, the an- 
nouncement of which is expected to 
ease the tension considerably. Ship- 
ping directions are piling up faster 
than mills can ship. The car short- 
age still is causing much concern 
both from the standpoint of getting 
needed wheat supplies and moving 
out finished products. 


No Pressure for Sales 


Already booked for most of the 
flour they can grind between now 
and July 1, flour millers of the 
Southwest did not press for sales 
last week. However, they booked 
65% of capacity, compared with 76% 
the previous week and 44% a year 
ago. Much of the volume was sold 
to the army, with bakery business 
just about as good as millers wish 
to have it. One or two big buyers 
again were in the market, but the 
volume taken was not large. Await- 
ing Senate subsidy action, millers 
and buyers are assuming that a rush 
of business will occur after this an- 
nouncement is made. Millers will be 
attempting to sell ahead at the pres- 
ent price structure and will have the 
hazard of transportation and labor 
shortage as supporting factors. Buy- 
ers also will have these things in 
mind and probably will be ready to 
book in order to make sure of their 
supplies for the latter part of the 
year. A negative factor in the sales 
picture is the likelihood of a quick 
ending of the war in Europe. If 





Macaroni Makers Actively Interested 
in Both New and Old Semolina Orders 


Inquiry for semolina appears to 
be increasing and the trade is clam- 
oring for deliveries on previous con- 
tracts. Macaroni manufacturers are 
said to be willing to pay full ceil- 
ings, providing time of shipment can 
be guaranteed. Millers are unable 
to give this assurance, however, due 
to the continued tightness of durum 
wheat supplies. 

Minneapolis receipts have picked 
up a little, but still are far below 
milling requirements. It is said that 
at least 60 cars of durum are re- 
quired daily to keep mills running. 
The best day’s receipts recently have 
been 22 cars and most of the time 
they are under 10. Reserve mill 
stocks are down to ’a critically low 
point and some plants have been 
forced to close down for a day or 
two at a time for lack of wheat. In 
addition to the shortages of wheat 
and boxcars, durum mills report a 
serious manpower problem. 

Reports from the East indicate 


that paste products manufacturers 
have little hope of the supply and 
demand situation evening up until 
the normal slump in demand occurs 
this summer. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, April 7, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis 


Duluth 
Durum or better. .$1.72% @ $1.64 


Durum or better... 1.71% @ 1.64 
Durum or better.. 1.70% @ eee 
Durum or better... 1.69% @ 


Durum or better... 
Red Durum ...... 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 


om Cobo 


1.64% @1.68% Sjaers 
1.62% @ 1.62% 


Weekly % of 
production activity 
pe eee eee eee *138,622 73 
Previous week ........ 179,129 85 
TO BED. wee bs8 CoN ve 143,408 73 
Crop year 


production 
July 1-April 7, 1945 ............ 
July 1-April 8, 1944 


*Eight companies, 


7,433,856 
6,855,416 


that should occur, sales would prob- 
ably drag, regardless of subsidy ac- 
tion. Clears are somewhat firmer. 
Offerings are light. and buyers are 
not easy to find. 

Buffalo sales showed some improve- 
ment on the higher April subsidy, 
but the encouraging war news tends 
to keep buyers on a rather conserva- 
tive basis. Mills are crowded with 
directions, but the shortage of cars 
restricts shipments. Clears are 
stronger. With mills unwilling to 
sell beyond June 15, sales at New 
York are of small volume. High 
glutens are offered practically on a 
quota basis and clears also are scarce. 

New civilian flour trade at Boston 
is light. Mill offerings are small, 
since government orders have tied 
up a good proportion of mill capacity. 
Demand, however, is not active, as 
buyers are well covered for the pres- 
ent and show an inclination to await 
war developments. Little flour is 
offered at Philadelphia, with prices 
firmly held. Buyers are conserva- 
tive toward increasing their commit- 
ments at ceiling prices. 


Chicago Trade Limited 


Chicago flour trade remains limit- 
ed. Buyers showed no particular 
interest last week and, with mills 
holding prices at or near the ceil- 
ings, only moderate sales were made. 
Directions on old orders are good. 
The Cleveland jobbing trade was 
quiet during the week, but with the 
Passover holidays concluded, trade 
is expected to improve. Both buy- 
ers and sellers, however, show little 
inclination to book ahead because of 
subsidy uncertainty. A good demand 
at St. Louis found mills still unable 
to take care of orders because of the 
car shortage. However, a little new 
business was booked for the imme- 
diate needs of bakers. 

Although the higher April subsidy 
made little change in flour prices in 
the Southeast, buyers were forced 
to replenish stocks and fair sales of 
both soft and hard wheat flours 
were reported last week. Cut-offs 
and clears have been absorbed in 
liberal volume and supplies are light. 
The car situation shows no improve- 
ment. Mills are loading the few cars 
received to capacity in an endeavor 
to keep stocks moving and customers 
satisfied. 


Heavy Government Offers 


Pacific Northwest mills have been 
able to increase operations with the 
arrival of another barge load of Ca- 
nadian hard wheat from Vancouver, 
along with some Montana wheat. 
Flour continues in good demand and 
mills are pressed ‘to satisfy their old 
customers and keep up with govern- 
ment orders. It is reported that Pa- 
cific mills offered 33,000,000 lbs on 
the recent WFA request, or 6,000,000 
Ibs more than asked for. All of the 
offers were said to have been ac- 
cepted. 

Production 


Flour production in the United 
States increased 73,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,514,- 
394 sacks, against 3,441,234 the pre- 
vious week, and 3,054,904 a year ago. 
Two years ago, when the reporting 
mills represented 64% of the total, 
the output was 3,106,143 sacks and 
three years ago the figure was 2,335,- 
593. Buffalo output decreased 15,000 
sacks for the week. All other areas 
show increases, as follows: North- 
west 22,000 sacks, Southwest 11,000, 
central and southeastern states 20,- 
000 and the Pacific Northwest 34,000. 
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INGREDIENT DEMAND 
GOOD AT FIRM PRICES 


Mills Receiving Liberal Volume of 
Formula Feed Orders for Chick 
and Livestock Feeding 


Demand for the principal ingredi- 
ents used in the making of formula 
feeds continues good, with processors 
actively engaged in filling a liberal 
volume of spring chick feed orders and 
making deliveries on delinquent con- 
tracts. Shortage of boxcars continues 
to restrict ship- 
ments. Full ceil- 
ing prices still 
are readily paid 
for practically all 
basic ingredients, 
although some of the less important 
items show an easier undertone in a 
number of places over the country. 
The War Food Administration whole- 
sale feedstuffs index was shaded an- 
other small fraction, to 165.5, as com- 
pared with 165.6 the previous week 
and 165.9 at this time a year ago. 

With some feed mills manpower is 
now a more critical problem than the 
car supply. Some plants have been 
using farmers as mill workers during 
the winter. These men must return 
to their farms. Processors are find- 
ing it difficult to recruit able-bodied 
men and there is a question as to 
whether sufficient formula feed can 
be produced to take care of the de- 
mand for chick and turkey poult 
feed, which is said to be about a 
month late this year in the North- 
west. 





Millfeeds Move Better 


While substantial declines in high 
moisture corn, oats and barley have 
eased the general feed market ten- 
sion and emphasized the ample sup- 
ply of feed grains, the price and de- 
livery situation on wheat feeds at 
the important producing and distrib- 
uting centers remains very tight and 
strong. At Minneapolis the car situ- 
ation, though still tight, was suffi- 
ciently liquid to permit the shipment 
of 18,870 tons of wheat feeds during 
the week. Most of this liberal output 
was applied on previously booked or- 
ders, but the new tonnage which was 
made available was quickly absorbed 
by formula feed manufacturers. De- 
mand for wheat feeds from feeders 
and country distributors in the near- 
by area was not particularly active, 
although snow and stormy weather 
stimulated inquiry from that class of 
trade the last few days. 

The wheat feed situation at other 
important milling centers showed no 
material change. Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and Buffalo all report a con- 
tinued tight and strong market, dé- 
spite the weakening in feed grain 
and forage prices. Millfeeds remain 
tightly wedged at maximum levels at 
all markets with the general demand 
still of an urgent character. At Kan- 
sas City trades were reported for 
shipment including delivery up to 
March and April, 1946, at full ceiling 
levels. 


Production 


Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and Southwest was 
little changed last week, with the 
total output at the three centers 
amounting to 55,857 tons, compared 
with 55,442 in the previous week and 
48,139 a year ago, according to fig- 
ures compiled by The Northwestern 
Miller. Crop year production to date 
totals 2,196,341 tons, against 2,183,634 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Wheat Futures Register 
Further Net Gains 


Speculative Market Closing Gap Between 
Cash Values—Rye Futures Up 17c in Month 


Cash wheat values’ remain tight at 
the ceilings, as the prolonged car 
shortage holds a damper on market- 
ward movement, and wheat futures 
last week added net gains of %@ 
2%c to the sharp advance registered 
a week previous. While news in- 

cluded little in the 
way of new de- 
velopments, the 
continued _sensa- 
tional strength in 
rye and further 
discussion of the heavy world food 
requirements seemed to outweigh all 
other factors as price making influ- 
ences. The possibility of a quick 
ending of hostilities in Europe ap- 
pears to have lost the bearish inter- 
pretation which existed a few weeks 
ago. It is now looked upon as the 
beginning of a record breaking drain 
on American wheat and flour sup- 
plies as the feeding of the liberated 
and captured countries becomes the 
responsibility of the Allies. 

Those leaning toward the bearish 
side of the market point to the con- 
tinued favorable new winter wheat 
crop prospects. Plant conditions are 
about as perfect as ever known and 
the acreage standing for harvest is 
much greater than last year. Con- 
tinuation of these excellent condi- 
tions, plus an average break for the 
spring wheat crop, could produce 
over a billion bushels, which would 
provide a surplus that would go a 
long way toward filling the foreign 
relief needs, it is pointed out. 


Futures Advance 


Chicago May wheat advanced 1%c 
for the week, closing April 9 at 
$1.73%. That delivery at Minne- 
apolis gained 1%c to end at $1.68 
and Kansas City May was up %c 
at $1.64%. Some switching from 
May to later months accounted for 
relatively more firmness in the de- 
ferred deliveries. 

Rye futures bounded up another 
6%c last week, which makes the 
dark cereal about 17c above a month 
ago. Speculative support stems from 
the recent exports of 4,000,000 bus 
of rye grain and a large quantity 
of rye flour, with official intimations 
that more foreign business is con- 
templated. Chicago May rye closed 
at $1.29 and Minneapolis May at 
$1.25%, the highest levels in more 
than a year. 

The sharp advances in wheat fu- 
tures in recent weeks have pulled the 
speculative prices up to within a few 
cents of the ceiling pegged cash 
wheat values, a development men- 
tioned several weeks ago in these 
columns as likely to result from the 
apparent govefnmental determination 
to keep cash grain from breaking. 
The official efforts toward price sup- 
port were pulled out of the fire by 
the curtailment of marketings inci- 
dent to the car shortage and by the 
sudden injection of the record break- 
ing foreign relief needs as a market 
factor. Millers for many months 
have been forced to ignore the action 
of futures as a guide to cash wheat 
buying. It has been a struggle from 
day to day for them to obtain their 
milling requirements from the light 
receipts and they have been forced 
to pay full ceilings for everything 
they have purchased in_ recent 
months. 

Much heavier arrivals of wheat 


occurred at spring wheat terminals 
last week, Minneapolis receiving 
1,172 cars and Duluth 491. Even 
so, the movement fell far short of 
supplying milling requirements and 
prices held firmly to full ceilings, 
plus permissible mark-ups. The bulk 
of the receipts applied on previous 
“to arrive” contracts. Mills renewed 
their efforts to contract “to arrive” 
wheat from the country for ship- 
ment when cars become available. 
All such transactions were at full 
ceilings. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on April 7: 

FF «2 5 2 SR Aer $1.68% 


ee S| eR ee are etree 1.67% 
Se EE kb Fk7 AS so SAe weno ewe 1.67% 
ee ¢ a Or reese 1.67% 
a SB Reever 1.66% 
DS? ee {OO 50 WCE SAN 5 6 0'0.0% bbe dae s 1.66% 
12% protein or higher ...... ceiling price 


Southwestern Offerings Scarce 


Transportation continues to con- 
trol the cash wheat market at Kan- 
sas City, with everything bringing 
the ceiling and trading limited to the 
small supplies available. Receipts 
last week totaled only 359 cars. 
Mills. are dangerously near shut- 
downs because of lack of wheat mov- 
ing in from the country and as long 
as this continues there is no chance 
for prices to leave the ceiling. 

The following tabie shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the May future, according to protein, 
as of April 7: 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
12.90 &less 1%@ 5 %@ 4 *%@ 3 
13.00-13.90 3%@ 7 2%@ 6 1%@ 5 
14.00-14.40 4%@ 8 3%@ 7 2%@ 6 
15.00-15.40 6%@10 5%@ 9 4%@ 8 
16.00-16.40 8% @12 7% @11 6% @10 
‘RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 6% @10 5%@ 9 4%@ 8 
*Discount. 


Enid Values Steady 


No change has occurred in prices 
at Enid, Okla., for several weeks. 
Demand continues active for every- 
thing loaded in boxcars. As of 
April 9, ordinary protein No. 1 hard 
was quoted at $1.77, 12% protein 
$1.79, 13% $1.83 and 14% $1.85 bu, 
basis delivered Galveston. Demand 
remains active at Fort Worth, with 
offerings inadequate. No. 1 hard 
with below 13% protein is quoted at 
$1.78 and 13% or higher protein 
$1.80, delivered Texas common points. 
With northern billing, the stronger 
protein types command 1%@2%c 
premium. 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat 
prices were firm at the close of 
last week, with a better demand and 
only limited offerings from the coun- 
try. Mills were in the market, as 
a result of heavy flour bookings for 
government account, and prices on 
ordinary wheat were up 2c bu. Mills 
have fair stocks of wheat on hand, 
but their heavy flour bookings found 
them seeking to build up their sup- 
plies. Ceiling prices were paid for 
the high protein wheats. The tight 
car situation was relieved to a great 
extent last week, with Montana 
wheat flowing to the mills in a sat- 
isfactory manner. Some mills are 
having difficulty in unloading due to 
shortage of labor. The spring has 
been wet and cold.and continued 
rains have held back spring seeding 
of all grains, both east and west of 
the Cascades. Some washing is re- 
ported on hilly land in the Inland 
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Previous April 8, April 10, April 11, 
April 7, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
pg ee ee eee a *782,412 760,112 672,996 662,778 507,816 
ce bah, SEL E ECL EERE RET 1,264,797 1,253,201 1,072,206 1,189,112 918,550 
|. TEE OUT Te ee STORE RE 508,853 523,790 481,123 441,582 340,709 
Central and Southeast .......... *570,628 550,974 507,221 506,519 274,765 
North Pacific Coast .....c.ccecces 387,704 353,157 321,358 306,152 293,753 
2 | Lee eee ee eee ere 3,514,394 3,441,234 3,054,904 3,106,143 2,335,593 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity —_ ae July 1 te + 
April 7, Previous April 8, April10, April 11, April 7, April 8, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944 
Northwest ....... 79 77 68 63 47 31,238,259 29,211,099 
Southwest ....... 91 90 77 86 66 48,364,776 49,395,840 
P| ees rae 84 87 83 76 59 19,317,907 19,402,933 
Central and S. E. 7 70 64 77 44 22,297,250 22,092,157 
No. Pacific Coast 94 86 78 93 73 14,773,830 13,406,570 
TORRE oi esees 85 84 74 78 57 135,992,022 133,508,599 
- SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
pC eo Beer 814,380 797,905 98 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week .. 814,380 817,173 100 ; capacity output tivity 
Voss G66 «.<<25.. 814,380 714,650 88 April BOE” chemes 667,800 500,835 75 
Two years ago .. 814,380 728,683 89 Previous week .. 667,800 479,364 72 
Five-year Average .....ceccsccsees 77 Year ago ....... 660,498 404,257 61 
TOR<FORF GVONRED. 60.00: cep cectecess 70 Two years ago .. 738,822 397,247 54 
Five-year Average .......esseeeees 53 
Kansas City SOMO GYOGRNS obs odo bdesceacies 49 
Ape BF cisces 352,800 278,936 79 Production for current weel “tly 
Previous week .. 352,800 268,357 76 estimated. : Perrot tt ee 
WOOP ABO .vecces 352,800 192,985 55 
Two years ago .. 352,800 283,737 80 Minneapolis 
FIvO-YORF GYEPAGE 2600s ccccscccces 69 bape Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year average .......eeeeeeeees 67 : capacity output tivity 
y se MARE, S50 55. os 321,360 282,581 88 
Wichita Previous week .. 321,360 280,748 87 
April 1-7 ..3... 111,132 93,156 84 Year ago ....... 319,284 268,739 84 
Previous week .. 111,132 87,419 79 wo yeats ago .. $53,388 366,631 +4 
pee nae 111.132 85,570 17 Five-year GVOTRBS 6 is 6 6.6.0 cise. c:t:0-0% 64 
Two years ago .. 111,132 86,222 78 WEPORe BUGTEED sive csicvces vices 56 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
co | res 109,956 94,800 86 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous week .. 109,956 80,252 73 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Year ago ....... 109,956 79,001 72 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Two years ago .. 109,956 90,470 82 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
PACIFIC COAST PS) Nae CY Ae 792,240 570,628 72 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Previous week .. 792,240 550,974 70 
s fi BOOP GRO 1.20405 792,240 512,002 65 
Seattle and Tacoma District *Two years ago.. 657.854 506,519 77 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Five-year average 62 
capacity output tivity ‘Ten-year average he Coe ete eee 59 
pao ee er 269,100 227,479 85 ait > pat tale cael oe a 
Previous week .. 269,100 194,978 72 Current week preliminary. 
Year ago ....... 269,100 213,284 79 *Not comparable with later years because 
Two years ago .. 221,088 168,938 91 fewer mills reported. 
Five-year Average ...cessceseesees 69 
Ten-year AVeCTAGe ... eee eeeeeeeeee 66 BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output _ tivity 
April 1-7 ...6.. 143,200 160,225 112 Beet 2sT cccses 600,600 508,853 84 
Previous week .. 143,200 158,179 110 Previous week .. 600,600 523,780 87 
Year ago ....+6- 143,200 108,047 75 Year ago ......: 577,416 481,123 83 
Two years ago .. 143,472 137,213 96 Two years ago .. 577,416 441,582 76 
Five-year Average ....+s-seseeeeee 86 Five-year Average .....ceeerseecees 72 
Ten-year AVETABC ....e ese eeeecces 76 Ten-year AVETAZE .... cc ceeeseevves 70 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, ——Northwest—— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 





production todate production 
April 1-7 ...... 30,475 1,187,366 15,646 
Previous week .. 30,246 15,175 
Two weeks ago 31,671 15,825 
BO46 cs cecesccces 26,112 1,230,183 12,821 
1943 Sovccccsces 28,525 1,107,688 13,309 
| |) ra er a 22,935 991,431 10,067 
) | re ee 23,157 934,991 9,934 
Five-yr. average. 26,241 1,090,332 12,355 


--—Buffalo——, 7-—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
to date production to date production to date 


631,988 9,736 376,987 55,857 2,196,341 
10,021 55,442 
8,859 56,355 
578,000 9,205 375,451 48,139 2,183,634 
561,686 8,449 339,796 50,283 2,009,170 
504,807 6,519 306,032 39,521 1,802,870 
451,182 8,246 302,897 41,337 1,689,070 
545,533 8,431 340,233 47,027 1,976,098 





Empire as a result of heavy rains. 
Spring seeding will be less than nor- 
mal owing to continuation of rainy 
weather. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW DATE FOR OPA FORUM 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Postponement of 
a Milwaukee retail bakers’ meeting, 
originally scheduled for April 9 to 
April 18, has been announced by the 
Milwaukee district office of the Office 
of Price Administration. The meet- 
ing will be held in the Auditorium 
of the Milwaukee Gas Light Co., and 





will get underway about 2 p.m. In 
announcing the meeting, Fred Laufen- 
berg, state bakery association secre- 
tary, said that a large number of 
bakers have been notified that in- 
creases made in the price of some 
of their sweet goods seem to be out 
of line and have been asked to sub- 
stantiate any increase made over 
the base period. The meeting was ar- 
ranged so that OPA representatives 
could explain to bakers just what 
steps must be taken to arrive at a 
“legal” price increase for their prod- 
ucts. 
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FAVORABLE WINTER WHEAT 
PROSPECT STILL UNMARRED 


Kansas Has Chance for Over 200,000,000 Bus—Oklahoma 
Good to Excellent—Excessive Moisture Holds 
Rust Threat—Insect Damage Possible 


Nothing has happened to mar the 
brilliant Kansas wheat crop prospects 
and, if present conditions can be main- 
tained, the state will produce one of 
the largest crops in its history— 
200,000,000 bus or more, the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
reports in its April 1 survey of crop 
conditions in the territory served by 
its lines. 

Aided by an early spring, wheat is 
growing very rapidly, and so far 
there has been little damage of any 
kind, unless it should develop from 
too much moisture. Such a situation 
is unusual, but excessive rains have 
delayed spring planting, and farmers 
have been unable to clean up the last 
of their 1944 feed crop. What the 
state really needs is a spell of dry 
weather. 

Santa Fe agents say wheat is in 
excellent condition, but these and 
other observers are keeping their 
fingers crossed. Because of a sur- 
plus of moisture, there is a grave 
fear of rust, and Hessian fly and cut 
worms may be a menace. This is 
generally true in the eastern two 
thirds of the state, and particularly 
in the east, while along the western 
border surface moisture will soon be 
needed to forestall possible wind 
damage. 


Oklahoma Prospect Favorable 


Oklahoma wheat prospects range 
from good to excellent, with most 
localities reporting the best outlook 
in history, the Santa Fe says. Be- 
cause of the large acreage planted 
last fall, this could easily result in 
another bumper crop even larger 
than the 85,914,000 bus produced in 
1944. Based on experience, however, 
none of the experts are shooting 
quite that high, only hoping. 

Backed by plenty of moisture, 
wheat has made splendid progress 
from the start and unless there is a 
setback, harvest will be early. Fields 
not too closely pastured are showing 
a growth of five or six inches, caus- 
ing fear of rust and possibly too 
much straw. Some wind damage has 
occurred in the far end of the pan- 
handle, but acreage abandonment is 
smaller than usual. 

Wheat in northwest Texas came 
through the winter in normal condi- 


—_~ 


tion. Although moisture has been 
plentiful, both top and bottom sup- 
plies are now becoming low, this be- 
ing more true in the south plains than 
it is farther north. Spring growth 
is well started with good top and 
root development, but the crop will 
need normal rainfall from now on 
to insure a satisfactory yield. Very 
little wind or insect damage has been 
reported. 

Colorado wheat continues in ex- 
cellent condition, is growing rapidly, 
and has sufficient moisture to carry 
it for the time being. Little or no 
damage from any cause has been re- 
ported, the Santa Fe edds. 

The growth of winter wheat in 
Nebraska has seldom if ever been 
more advanced by April 1 than it is 
this year, according to the state de- 
partment of agriculture. Some of 
the wheat in southwestern Nebraska, 
outside of summer fallow fields, is 
very poor, due to the dry autumn 
and winter. Part of it did not come 
up until spring. Summer fallow 
wheat is showing up well. The con- 
dition in all other areas of the state 
is very promising. Rye has also 
made splendid growth. 


Kentucky Well Advanced 


In Kentucky, wheat, barley and 
rye have made rapid growth and 
these crops are generally in good 
condition, varying in size from three 
inches to jointing. Kentucky vege- 
tation generally has advanced from 
two to three weeks beyond the sea- 
sonal normal, but wet weather has 
prevented farm operations from keep- 
ing pace with the rapid advance of 
the season, the state corn and wheat 
bulletin states. 

Field work has started in isolated 
sections of western Canada, particu- 
larly in southern Alberta, but it 
will be a while yet before work be- 
comes general. Some areas that had 
anticipated early operations, will be 
delayed because of flooding condi- 
tions. This is particularly true in 
southern and _ eastern Manitoba, 
where thousands of acres of land are 
under water, and a portion of last 
year’s crop still is lying in the 
swath. Sections of western Sas- 
katchewan and eastern Alberta re- 
port dry soil conditions. 





Postwar Credit Program Discussed 
at Chicago Distributors’ Meeting 


Chicago, Ill.—E. B. Moran, nation- 
ally known credit association execu- 
tive, was the guest speaker at a 
dinner meeting of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors on April 
5, at the Continental Hotel. 

Mr. Moran, who chose for his sub- 
ject “Uncle Credit and Nephew 
Sales,” discussed a postwar credit 
program, which included close co- 
operation with the sales department. 
His concluding suggestions were as 
follows: credit managers should sit in 
on postwar planning committee ses- 
sions; they should obtain advance ex- 
ecutive approval of credit plans; 
their programs should be co-ordinat- 
ed with sales and advertising plans; 


they should have a bad debt ceiling, 
depending on needs of distribution; 
they should preanalyze every custom- 
er, and this information should be 
given to sales management; credit 
managers should get out and travel 
territories with or without sales rep- 
resentatives to become acquainted 
with their customers; they should 
be business counsellors to their trade; 
they should plan to attend every 
sales meeting and conference of their 
industry; they should work closely 
with the executive and sales depart- 
ments; they should familiarize them- 
selves with market conditions, trends, 
etc., and they should participate to 
the fullest extent with credit asso- 


ciation activities and other credit 
men. 

N. G. Anderson, president of the 
group, presided and asked for a 
silent tribute to the late Walter S. 
Johnson, a past president of the or- 
ganization, who died in California 
last month. President Anderson in- 
troduced several guests, including 
Harvey J. Owens, technical advisor 
and procurement specialist; Capt. H. 
Sosland and Capt. C. B. Dreyer of 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot; 
Frank C. Braden, special represen- 
tative, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and A. 
M. Merritt of the Chicago Credit 
Bureau. 

President Anderson announced that 
the organization’s golf tournament 
and outing would be held June 14 at 
the Rolling Green Country Club. A. 
L. Ingram, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is 
the chairman of the committee to 
make all arrangements. Other mem- 
bers are Harry W. Larsen, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co; J. Kan- 
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iecki, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., and D. D. Vaughan, Bemmels- 
Vaughan. 

Members of the Chicago Bakers 
Courtesy Club and the Flour Job- 
bers Exchange had been invited to 
attend this meeting, and a large num- 
ber were present. Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
first vice president of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club, in the absence of 
President A. W. Fosdyke, expressed 
appreciation for this invitation, and 
announced that the Courtesy Club 
golf tournament would be’ held at 
the Rolling Green Country Club July 
26. W. W. Reece, W. E. Long Co., 
is chairman of the golf committee, 
and others are John P. Garrow, Chap- 
man & Smith Co., and C. E. Sowles, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales’ Co. 
Dr. Rumsey also announced that J. 
H. Debs, winner of the Henry Stude 
golf cup, will present a trophy to 
the Courtesy Club. 

Mr. Merritt extended. greetings 
from the Flour Jobbers Exchange. 





Cotton Goods Allocation Program 
Announcement Expected April 13 


New York, N. Y.—Decision on the 
War Production Board program for 
allotment of cotton goods to the bag 
trade is expected to be announced at 
a meeting of the bag trade industry 
advisory committee in Washington 
April 13. In the meantime, there 
have been no developments reported 
on the drafting of this program, since 
questionnaires on bag trade cutups 
for 1943 and 1944 were returned to 
the agency. 

It is generally acknowledged, how- 
ever, that WPB will go ahead with 
an allotment system, despite opposi- 
tion from the industry. Such a step 
is viewed as part of a long-range plan 
on the part of the government to 
eliminate the self-assigned rating 
procedure in M-317, its cotton goods 
distribution order. Connection is 
seen between such an allotment and 
the dropping of the agricultural uses 
group from the AA-2X rating sched- 
ule of the order. It is in the group, 
which provides a number of standard 
cotton goods for a variety of end 
uses, that there is suspected to have 
been considerable misuse of the rat- 
ing in the market here. 

The cotton goods supply outlook 
for the bag trade was confused fur- 
ther during the past few days by the 
Treasury Procurement Division mak- 
ing inquiries for 6,000,000 yards of 
osnaburgs for packaging old clothing 
for foreign relief. Though preliminary 
requests by treasury representatives 
indicated that the AA-3 rating would 
be applied, fears were widespread that 
an AA-2X rating plus a directive 
would be used in order to secure the 
osnaburgs which are unobtainable 
under present tight conditions. 

Prompt and emphatic opposition to 
this requisition was expressed here 
both by osnaburg producers and bag 
manufacturers. Suggestion was made 
that either burlap be used or that 
the leno type, open mesh construc- 
tion that has been free in the mar- 
ket for some time, be taken for this 
purpose. It was stressed that the 
taking of 6,000,000 yards of osnaburgs 
from scarce supplies would offer a 
serious blow to production of for- 
mula feed bags. 

Bag manufacturers have continued 
to be largely unsuccessful in cover- 
ing forward needs on cotton goods. 
The trade here is largely holding to 
a 30-day selling policy, with the re- 
sult that bag manufacturers are cov- 


ered only for this month and May. 
The third quarter position is still 
wide open. There were occasional 
cleanup sales during the past week 
on the 38% inch, 64x56, 5.50 yard, 
Class A print cloth under directive 
for sugar bags. Some small lots of 
standard Class B sheetings were re- 
leased for quick delivery and there 
were only occasional small yardages 
of osnaburgs moved for this month. 

Efforts of the government to secure 
additional quantities of heavyweight 
burlaps from Calcutta for April-June 
shipment have continued to be largely 
unsuccessful. It is reported that on- 
ly from 5,000 to 6,000 bales have 
been confirmed, in contrast to 15,000 
to 20,000 bales required. It is con- 
sidered doubtful that this require- 
ment for wheat bags for foreign ship- 
ment will be filled. Calcutta cables 
stress that the market there is bare 
and oversold for the time being. 

Market activity here in the past 
few days has been brisk, but routine. 
Rush by bag men to secure burlap 
against their second quarter allot- 
ments was substantial, but now has 
subsided. There has been a lag noted 
in arrivals, but importers believe this 
is merely of temporary nature and 
that shipments will continue to be 
sustained within a few weeks. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.41, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.46, as compared with 17.69 a 
year ago. 
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WISCONSIN ENRICHMENT BILL 
GETS COMMITTEE HEARING 
Madison, Wis.—The Wisconsin Bak- 
ers Association appeared before the 
Senate agricultural and labor com- 
mittee recently in favor of proposed 
legislation calling for vitamin enrich- 
ment of all white flour and bread 
sold in Wisconsin. The measure also 
has the support of state health offi- 
cers, women’s organizations and nu- 
trition groups. The Wisconsin Coun- 
cil of Agriculture and the Dried Milk 
Products Co-operatives opposed com- 

pulsory legislation in this direction. 
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[T'S AN OLD STORY— 
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These experimental mills in one 

of the C/L mill laboratories have 

test-ground many thousands of 
wheat samples yearly 


But It's Mighty Incportant! 


Test milling of the wheats, and expert laboratory control—from wheat field to bakery—are 


an old story in the production of COMMANDER-LARABEE “bakers flours.” 


Nothing is left to chance. This scientific control and milling “know how” are com- 
bined to furnish you flours of uniform, dependable baking characteristics that meet your 


particular baking needs. 


Ample supplies of selected wheats, controlled wheat blends and the great capacity of 
the Commander-Larabee family of mills are your assurance of better baking throughout the 


year with Commander-Larabee Flours. 


“Theres a COMMANDER-LARABEE Hlaur Lo 
MLE WEY 


NORTHWESTERN HARD SPRING © SOUTHWESTERN HARD WINTER 
© WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS e¢ FINE CAKE FLOURS ¢ BISCUIT AND 
CRACKER FLOURS © SPECIAL PURPOSE SOFT FLOURS © COOKIE FLOURS 
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; COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices *« Minneapolis 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis ¢ THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City © BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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William M. Read, Last of Early 


London Flour Importers, Is Dead 


London, Eng.—The London flour 
importing trade has lost its oldest 
member by the death, on March 18, of 
William Marsh Read, who for many 
years did business under the firm 
name of W. M. Read & Co. Mr. 
Read, who had reached 86 years of 
age, began his connection with the 
flour trade of London in 1875, when 
as a youth he entered the employ 
of the now extinct firm of Robert 
Adams & Co., which, through Mr. 
Read, was among the first importers 
of American flour. 

In 1897 Mr. Read founded the firm 
of W. M. Read & Co., and continued 
the business until his retirement in 
1933. In the course of years he was 
joined by his three sons, two of 
whom eventually went to Canada, 
Charles M. Read becoming connected 





The Late William M. Read 


with the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, and Frank Read 
with the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. His eldest son, Wil- 
liam J. Read, continued in business 
with his father until the latter’s re- 
tirement, when he joined the London 
firm of E. D. MacLeod & Co., Ltd., 
as manager of the flour department, 
which position he still holds, though 
during the war he has been giving 
his services to the London Port Area, 
the government department for dis- 
tribution of flour. 

William M. Read began his contact 
with the American trade in 1891 
when a party of representative 
American millers, under the leader- 
ship of the late William C. Edgar, 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
visited the United Kingdom. He was 
present, as a member of the enter- 
tainment committee, at the dinner 
given to the party at the Star & 
Garter Hotel, Richmond, by the Lon- 
don flour trade. Some of his first 
connections for American flour were 
the Atlantic Milling Co., the Anchor 
Milling Co., the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., the E. O. Stanard Milling 
Co. and the Kauffman Milling Co., 
all of St. Louis.. In the Northwest 
he did business with Christian Bros., 
George A. Christian and the H. H. 
King Milling Co., Minneapolis; in 
the Southwest, with David B. Kirk 
of Kansas City, and during later 
years with the Dominion Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., when the firm was con- 
trolled by W. B. Wood. 

Mr. Read was twice president of 





the London Flour Trade Association, 
first in 1900, during the Boer War, 
and next in 1915, during the first 
Great War. It was during this lat- 
ter year of office that the London 
Flour Trade Association entertained 
W. C. Edgar and Herbert Hoover 
(then chairman for the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium) after Mr. Ed- 
gar’s safe return from delivering the 
American millers’ gift of a cargo of 
flour to the Belgians. The enter- 
tainment took the form of a lunch- 
eon at the Great Eastern Hotel, Lon- 
don, and the chair was taken by Mr. 
Read, who delivered an excellent 
speech, in which he paid high tribute 
and esteem to Mr. Edgar and the 
American millers. Full particulars 
of this outstanding occasion were 
given in The Northwestern Miller of 
April 28, 1915. 

A very interesting and eventful 
occasion, when the London flour 
trade paid its warm tribute of es- 
teem and affection to Mr. Read, was 
at the celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his wedding. A deputa- 
tion from the London Flour Trade 
Association called on him and Mrs. 
Read at their home and presented 
them with a handsome silver salver 
and check, toward which numerous 
friends on the London Corn Exchange 
and admirers outside the trade had 
subscribed. Their golden wedding 
day was on July 22, 1936. 

Mrs. Read died four years later, 
in 1940, but Mr. Read is survived 
by his family of four sons and four 
daughters and six grandchildren. 
Four members of the family are 
serving with the armed forces in 
the present war. His son, Capt. 
Charles M. Read, is with the Royal 
Winnipeg Rifles. There is a grand- 
son with the Canadian Navy and 
another is with the British Royal 
Navy, while a third, the son of Wil- 
liam J. Read, is in the signal corps 
of the British Army and is a prisoner 
of war in Germany. Another mem- 
ber of the family, John E. Read, of 
the Chinese Customs, one of the four 
sons of William M. Read, is interned 
in Hongkong. 

Several members of the London 
flour trade attended Mr. Read’s fu- 
neral on March 22, for in spite of 
his having had no active connection 
with the trade for the last 12 years, 
he retained the affection and highest 
esteem of his old associates. 
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Coloradoan Wins 
Pillsbury Award for 
Growing Best Wheat 


Chicago, Ill—Jesse Powers, Hen- 
derson, Colo., was presented with the 
Philip W. Pillsbury Award for agri- 
cultural achievement after a sample 
of hard red spring wheat grown by 
him was adjudged the best grown in 
the United States during the 1944 
crop year. The presentation was 
made at a luncheon here March 27. 

The award, a large trophy, was ac- 
companied by $50 in cash and an 
all-expense_ trip to Minneapolis, 
Minn., where he will be the guest of 
Mr. Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. 

P. H. Rasmussen, Clarkston, Utah, 
was awarded the reserve champion- 
ship on a sample of hard red winter 
wheat. He received a plaque and 
$25 in cash. 

Judges for the contest in which 27 
first and second prize winning sam- 
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ples of wheat from 14 states were en- 
tered, were Prof. R. E. Crim, de- 
partment of agriculture, University 
of Minnesota; Prof. J. C. Hackle- 
man, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and Prof. A. L. Clapp, 
department of agronomy, Kansas 
State College. 

The committee on Philip W. Pills- 
bury awards for agricultural achieve- 
ment consists of O. T. Henkle, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Union Stock 
Yards & Transit Co., Chicago; B. H. 
Heide, manager, International Live 
Stock Exposition, and M. S. Pack- 
hurst, superintendent, International 
Grain and Hay Show. 

Winners of the awards were an- 
nounced at the luncheon and recep- 
tion given at the Saddle & Sirloin 
Club. Present from the Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., were Allen Moore, in 
charge of its grain merchandising 
department; Edmund Pillsbury, in 
charge of its Chicago grain office, 
and V. R. West, public relations di- 
rector. 

Charles B. Cory presided at the 
luncheon. Following the introduc- 
tion of the judges and committee 
members, short talks were made by 
Mr. Moore, Mr. Heide and Prof. K. 
E. Beeson of the college of agricul- 
ture, Purdue University, president of 
the International Crop Improvement 
Association. He expressed apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Pillsbury and his organi- 
zation for conducting the contest, 
especially at this time when it is 
not possible to hold the International 
Grain Show. Mr. Beeson also point- 
ed out in his talk that the awards 
are not given for wheat that does 
not possess desirable milling and bak- 
ing characteristics. 

A group of officers from the Quar- 
termaster Depot and representatives 





RUGGED INDIVIDUALIST 


Concord, N. H. — The New 
Hampshire House of Representa- 
tives approved the uniform flour 
and bread enrichment bill after 
considerable debate. Rep. H. N. 
Kingsford of Hanover, a phy- 
sician, chairman of the House 
committee on health, led the 
group favoring passage. His 
group was opposed by one led by 
Rep. O. E. Wadhams of Alexan- 
dria who argued that in the in- 
terests of “rugged individualism,” 
people should be permitted to buy 
the kind of bread they wanted, 
whether it was enriched or un- 
enriched. 


| SERRE Racer DANES A ORME 
of the agricultural and trade press 
were also present at the luncheon. 
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Perennial State Champion 


Logan, Utah.—P. H. Rasmussen of 
Clarkston, Utah, whose wheat sam- 
ple won the national reserve cham- 
pionship in the Philip W. Pillsbury 
wheat contest, has won the state con- 
test four consecutive times. The 
sample entered in the national con- 
test was the championship Utah sam- 
ple for the 1944 crop year. 

The 1944 state reserve champion- 
ship was awarded to Eldred Murphy, 
Salina, Utah. Both winning sam- 
ples were entered in the national 
contest. 
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WHEAT PRICE ADVANCE 
Toronto, Ont.—In a recent report 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
states that the average price received 
for wheat by farmers in western Can- 














WHEAT KING — Jesse Powers, pictured holding his trophy, recently 
won the Philip W. Pillsbury fourth annual award for growing the best 


wheat in the United States during the 1944 crop year. 


A view of the 


prize-winning wheat of the 40-year-old wheat king is also shown. This 
is the third successive year a Colorado farmer has won national wheat 
growing honors and the award made by the committee on the Philip W. 


Pillsbury awards for agricultural achievement. 


Mr. Powers’ hard spring 


wheat topped 27 prize-winning state entries in the judging directed by 


the International Crop Improvement Association. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 — 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHEeR,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 








Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











ada advanced from 54c bu in 1939- 
40 to 76c in 1942-43. The average 
value of payments on participation 
certificates for all wheat marketed 
has amounted to 5.5, 6.5 and 7c bu 
for the crop years 1940-41, 1941-42 
and 1942-43, respectively. The average 
amount received by farmers as an 
initial advance on the 1943 crop 
amounted to $1.01 bu. The recent 
transfer of 100,000,000 bus of wheat 
from the 1943-44 and 1944-45 ac- 
counts of the Wheat Board to the 
Crown Account to replenish depleted 
stocks will permit the closing out of 
the 1943-44 board account before the 
end of the present crop year and a 
payment on participation certificates 
issued against deliveries of the 1943 
crop. The board sold this wheat to 
the crown at a price of $1.43 bu for 
No. 1 northern. 
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ANALYST PREDICTS FIRM 
WHEAT PRICES IN APRIL 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Wheat prices 
in terminal markets are expected to 
remain firm at ceiling levels during 
April, according to George Mont- 
gomery, grain market analyst of the 
Kansas Experiment Station, College 
of Agriculture, here. 

Shortage of cars for shipment, ex- 
panded requirements of wheat and 
flour for military and relief needs, 
declining mill stocks, and the govern- 
ment agreement to purchase on May 
1 are a combination of factors which 
indicate that terminal prices will re- 
main at the ceiling, he states. Fu- 
tures quotations for new crop deliv- 
eries are expected to continue to 
fluctuate in a relatively wide range 
in relation to’ cash wheat prices. 

In previous years buyers at this 
season have been able to draw from 
stocks under loan. This year the 
ceiling has restricted buyers from 
paying prices high enough to induce 
farmers to sell rather than to de- 
liver to the government on May 1 at 
a price equal to parity less carrying 
charges. For local and farm stored 
wheat the situation is complicated 
further by the car shortage. Lack 
of cars for prompt shipment and un- 
certainty of war influences have 
made it difficult for local buyers to 
operate on usual margins and pay 
full ceiling prices at local shipping 
points. 

As the current marketing season 
draws to a close major influences 
will be exerting pressure in opposite 
directions on wheat prices. Efforts 
of the army to move 140,000,000 bus 
of wheat for relief by September and 
the necessity of mills operating at 
near capacity to meet requirements 
for relief (green dot) flour will exert 
upward pressure against cash prices. 
On the other hand, prospects for a 
near record crop of winter wheat, 
shortage of cars to clear storage fa- 
cilities before harvest, possibility of 
congestion in moving and storing the 
new crop, and uncertainties center- 
ing around war influences and gov- 
ernmental actions will tend to press 
downward on new crop prices. These 
latter influences will tend to be re- 
flected in prices of futures for new 
crop deliveries, Mr. Montgomery 
adds. 
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RANKS DECLARES DIVIDEND 
London, Eng. — Ranks Ltd., flour 

millers of London, with subsidiary 

mills at various points throughout the 

United Kingdom, has declared an in- 

terim dividend of 8%, less tax, for 

the year ending June 30, 1945. The 
company’s total dividend for the year 
ending June 30, 1944, was 15%, less 
tax. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS" 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


* a * * * * 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes'‘the’Best’*Rye’Flour” 











We are always ready re fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


ee City, Mo. 





WHITE SWAN 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND FLOUR 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & CORPORATION 


PRODUCTS CO. 
Lamar, Colo. 


Merchants Exchange, 


St. Louis, Mo. MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 














FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON IF BUYING 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
G Fe 
WHEAT RYE MILO *« KAFIR 
* FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. Phone—Wire—or Write 











““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
= district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 

















Hidden Hunger 

N northern Abyssinia, it is dis- 

tinctly de trop to be observed in 
the act of eating, especially by 
strangers. So the people hide them- 
selves by having sheets hung over 
them. At social functions, such as 
wedding celebrations, they let down 
the bars a little and dine in groups 
of four or six, each group hidden 
by a sheet. Wouldn’t it be fun to 
go around peekifg under the sheets 
of northern Abyssinians.—Gourmet. 


The Wartime Baker 


W E may lay ourselves open to 
the charge of going over the 
same ground too often by again draw- 
ing attention to the part played by 
the baking industry during the war, 
but additional confirmation of the im- 
portant role given to flour products 
in the feeding of the population of 
this country in the war years comes 
in a press notice issued by the Min- 
istry of Food, dealing with food sup- 
plies to civilians last year. 

Food supplies showed some im- 
provement over the previous year, 
but continued below prewar levels 
for many foods, it is stated. In the 
United States and Canada, meat con- 
sumption was nearly 50 Ibs per cap- 
ita more than that of this country, 
but, in order to compensate for this 
and other food shortages, the con- 
sumption of flour and potatoes in- 
creased appreciably in this country, 
and considerably greater quantities of 
these foods are now eaten in Britain 
than in either the United States or 
Canada. 

Bread has for a long time been a 
symbol of stability in the nation’s 
diet, especially at times when other 
foods have been scarce, and the com- 
mon loaf has fulfilled a vital function 
in the country’s existence. Evidence 
is constantly accumulating that, par- 
ticularly in official quarters, the bak- 
er has gained a great deal of credit 
for the part he has played since the 
war began, and, although he does 
not always get wide publicity for his 
efforts, there are adequate grounds 
for the belief that the story of the 
baker in wartime could well provide 
a noteworthy chapter when the his- 
tory of the war is written.—National 
Association Review. 

He is most worthy of his country 
who contributes something to its 


progress and welfare: he who re- 
fuses to live on it, but lives for it. 
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By Martin Newell 


“They say Joe got a new pattern in this week.” 





What Price Modesty? 


ae gag a good cook praise his 
own handiwork? Posiddippus 
tells of a classical master cook who, 
in teaching his art, first impressed on 
his students the fact that the most 
precious sauce needed by a cook is 
impudence. “Boast away,” he would 
tell: them, “and never be tired of it. 
A modest cook must be looked on as 
a contradiction in nature. If he be 
hired out to cook a dinner in another 
man’s house, he will only get con- 
sidered in proportion to his impudence 
and overbearing conduct. If he be 
quiet and modest, he will be held as 
a pitiful cook.” Hear, hear!—Gourmet. 


Once upon a time, cheese molded 
like a grinning cat was sold in Chesh- 
ire. Today, the description “Grin- 
ning like a Cheshire cat” is applied 
to those who show their molar 
system and all pdints south when 
amused. 


Harnett Army 


© ENERAL Foods Corp., faced with 
its most critical manpower short- 
age in history, last year in scores of 
communities called on preachers, law- 
yers, teachers, bankers, housewives, 
and vacationers to turn out during 
harvests to “pick and pack for vic- 
tory,” the corporation’s annual report 
disclosed recently. The manpower 


shortage also was met by the use 
of women, some of them grandmoth- 
ers, and boys and girls in part-time 
or accommodation shifts. 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lin- 
gers. It may not be difficult to store 
up in the mind a vast quantity of 
facts within a comparatively short 
time, but the ability to form judg- 
ments requires the severe discipline 
of hard work and the tempering heat 
of experience and maturity.—Calvin 
Coolidge. 


Loaves of Rice 


T was recently announced in 

Houston, Texas, that a plant un- 
der construction in that city will be 
devoted to a rice reconversion indus- 
try. Here it is planned to produce 
as many tons of the new type rice 
loaves for the liberated peoples of 
the orient as expediency allows. 

After its completion, expected with- 
in the next few months, the plant is 
expected to produce between 25,000,- 
000 and 30,000,000 Ibs in the course of 
a single year. The output, of course, 
will increase as time allows in the 
months that follow. 

Not unlike bread in makeup and 
content, the loaf can be reconverted 
after boiling into rice, and at the 
same time resist the ravages of time 
and the elements. 
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HE best security anyone can have 

for an insecure tomorrow is 
health, energy, and knowledge of his 
own business or profession. 

Thousands have thought of farms 
as a hedge. I don’t know much about 
farming, although I owned and lived 
on a farm for 10 years. A farm 
strikes me as a kind of business in 
which it is difficult for a tenderfoot 
to earn a_ subsistence, let alone 
achieve prosperity. 

Low costs demand plenty of capital 
for labor-saving machinery. Special- 
ization, mass production, and mer- 
chandising ability are characteristic 
of prosperous farming operations. 

Why should anyone who has mas- 
tered a city business expect to com- 
pete successfully against men who 
have mastered farming? 

It would seem more sensible for 
us city people and industrialists to 
concentrate on our own business. 

In nearly every business glaring op- 
portunities for improvement exist. 
Why they aren’t made, nobody quite 
knows.—Bagology. 


Traditional Ceremony 
P OURING of wine is a ceremony 
which every guest watches care- 
fully in southern Italy. A symbolic 
custom of that country is that you 
may know whether you are considered 
a friend or an enemy, according to the 
manner in which your host handles 
the wine bottle in pouring. If the 
host grips the bottle on the outside 
and pours inward with the bottle 
under the hand, he is pouring to a 
friend. If he pours outward with the 
palm upward, he is pouring to an 
enemy. —American Restaurant Mag- 


azine. 


Wheat Blades 


Roar, Mars, and bellow till the moun- 
tains crack. 

Without an army standing at your 
back, 

a countless army lifting blades of 
green, 

you would fall helpless, pitiful and 
mean, 

a prey to any foe, however weak, 

that found you hungry, mendicant, 
and meek. 

There are no blades more powerful 
than these 

winners of bloodless, blameless vic- 
tories. 

Edith Clifton. 
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